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The Woman's Magazine 


of St. Louis 
(1904 Average—t! ,623,967 Copies) 


has a larger PROVEN circulation than any other 
publication even claims, and is the ONLY maga- 
zine published of which it can be TRULY said—that 


EVERY COPY 





CIRCULATES 


Each copy is sent out in a separate wrapper 
(none to News Stands), insuring the advertiser 
100°!, CIRCULATION. 

This “Every copy in a separate wrapper” 
means more to the advertiser than appears on the 
surface, 


THINK IT OVER 


A magazine for WOMEN, with a larger PROVEN 
circulation than any other publication even CLAIMS 
should be considered when making up your advertis- 
ing list. In fact, no advertising list is complete unless it 


includes THE WOMAN’ S MAGAZINE of ST. LOUIS. 


ARGEST IN THE WORLD 
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THE STORY OF THE BUTTERICK TRIO 


CHAPTER ONE 


The magazines composing The Butterick Trio have a quality possessed 
by no other advertising medium whatsoever. They are magazines of utility. 
Readers look to them not only for amusement and general reading, but be- 
cause they are the authoritative exponents of Butterick Patterns, and therefore 
the world’s foremost guides to women’s and children’s dress. 





The first paper pattern ever made 


Butterick Patterns have been standard for forty years. They were the 
first paper patterns ever made, they have been developed on scientific principles 
that assure results to the woman who uses them, and despite imitation the 
name ‘¢ Butterick °” is still the final word in paper patterns. 


ASK YOUR WIFE! 


Butterick Patterns go hand in hand everywhere with dress expenditure, 
and through this are directly connected with all purchases for the home. 
The balance of trade in dry goods and department stores is founded on them, 
and 14,000 progressive stores throughout the country act as subscription 
agents for The Butterick Trio because these magazines promote the sale of 
the best-of-all paper patterns and the latter promote their business. This 
advantage is unique among the periodicals of the world. It has built up a 
clientele of 1,500,000 subscribers and purchasers. 


(To be continued) 


THE DELINEATOR 
THE DESIGNER 
NEW IDEA WOMAN'S MAGAZINE 


We are now accepting , cop for the October issues, forms for which close 
August 10th. For rate . sample copies and any other information address 


RALPH TILTON, Manager of Advertising, Butterick Building, New York 
W. H. BLACK, Western Advertising Manager, 200 Monroe St., Chicago, Ills. 
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FORTY YEARS AN ADVER- 
TISING AGENT. 


THIRTIETH PAPER, 


It was sometime during the year 
1878, not very long after the re- 
moval of our office from ‘he 
Times Building, into quarters of 
our own at No. 10 Spruce street; 
where we have ever since re- 
mained; that I, for some reason, 


_thought it advisable to issue a 


small pamphlet wherein was set 
forth my view of the principles 
and conditions under which the 
business in which we were en- 
gaged, existed and was conducted. 
I have recently come across a copy 
of that leaflet, and, although it is 
not likely to possess any thrilling 
interest for anybody, yet as it 
doubtless is a more painstaking, 
thoughtful and thorough effort to 
deal with the subject than has 
been attempted by any other per- 
son it may, as such, be deserving 
of space among these papers. 
The title page bears the words, 
suitably displayed, as follows: 


AN ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


A STATEMENT INTENDED TO MAKE 
PLAIN THE NATURE AND METH- 
ODS OF THE BUSINESS, AND THE 
CHANGES NECESSITATED BY THE 
LAPSE OF TIME AND OTHER CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. 

The position in the business oc- 
cupied by our firm, at that time, 
was doubtless stated with clear- 
ness and accuracy, in a short edi- 
tcrial that appeared in the issue 
of the New York Times, for June 
14, 1875, which is here repro- 
duced: 


Ten years ago Messrs. Geo. P. 
Rowell Co. established their adver- 
tising agency in New York City. Five 
years ago they absorbed the business 
conducted by Mr. John Hooper, who 
was the first to go into this kind of 
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enterprise. Now they have the satis- 
faction of controlling the most ex- 
tensive and complete advertising con- 
nection which has ever been secured, 
one which would be hardly possible in 
any other country but this, They have 
succeeded in working down a complex 
business into so thoroughly a systematic 
method that no change in the news- 
paper system of America can escape no- 
tice, while the widest information upon 
all topics interesting to advertisers is 
placed readily at the disposal of the 
public, 


The letterpress of the leaflet 
is reproduced below. It is set in 
smaller type as a notification to 
the reader that it tells nothing 
new, and may be safely skipped 
by all save those who would care 
to know what was my idea, thirty 
years ago, of what an up-to-date 
advertising agency ought to be: 

* * * 


The business of conducting an es- 
tablishment such as ours for the recep- 
tion of Advertisements for Newspapers 
is of comparatively recent origin, an 
the principles upon which it should 
be conducted are not as fully sett'ed 
or understood as in other and older 
lines. 

Newspaper Advertising Agents were 
originally authorized to make rates for 
the papers, and the prices fixed by them 
were understood to be binding upon 
the Publisher represented, 

The Agent arranged with publishers 
for authority to represent them, and 
the commission to be allowed was a 
matter of bargain, but, by usage, came 
to be fixed at an established percentage. 

As Newspapers increased, the Agen- 
cies assumed to represent the new ones 
without previous agreement, and this 
arrangement was satisfactory to the 
Publishers. . 

The oe appreciated the conven- 
ience of these Agencies, and they in- 
creased in number. Clerks in existing 
agencies, observing the methods upon 
which the business was conducted, es- 
tablished new Agencies of their own 
and assumed an authority equal to that 
claimed and enjoyed by their former 
employers. 

ther persons without previous train- 
ing or experience, established them- 
selves in the business and assumed the 
rights and privileges which custom had 
authorized, 

In the early days. the Agent assumed 
no sesponsibility. He paid over money 
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to Publishers after he had collected it. 
If he never collected, he never paid. 

Observing a tendency toward abuses, 
an Agent - Ba Bc of ingratiating him- 
self with the proprietors of the News- 
papers which he represented, set up the 
principle that the commission should 
cover a qactentns of payment. 

This rule was, as a matter of course, 

ular with Publishers, and finally 

came the usage. : 

In dealing with an Advertiser, the 
Agent furnished a list of papers and 
the prices which should be paid to 
each for the advertiscment. 

The muttiplication of agencies 
brought about a competition which re- 
sulted in such reductions of rates that 
the Publishers were sometimes compel- 
led, for self-protection, to repudiate 
contracts, 

This action becoming more common, 
Agents were led into the practice of 
promising to the Advertiser that the 
prices named should be accepted. Con- 
sequently, in cases where the Pub-ish- 
er insisted upon an advance, the 
Agent’s profit would be, to that extent, 
reduced. 

For the purpose of creating a fund 
to meet such contingencies, without 
trenching upon the commission, a prac- 
tice grew up, among the Agencies, of 
offering to each paper a lower gross 
rice than that at which the Advertiser 
had bargained. 

The surplus thus created was some- 
times more than was needed, and the 
excess formed an additional profit for 
the Agent, beyond his commission. 

It is easy to perceive how strong the 
temptation became to make the profit 
as large as possible. The principle of 
getting from the Advertiser all he 
cou'd be induced to pay, and offering 
to the Publisher as little as he would 
consent to accept, became established. 
A merciless cutting of rates to the 
papers was the result, until Publishers 
were forccd to repudiate any right on 
the part of an Advertising Agent. to 
fix prices which should be binding 
upon them. ; se 

During the busy times of our civi 
war there came into existence a class 
of Agencies which undertook to secure 
advertising patronage at the best prices 
to be obtained, and promised to pay 
papers whatever they demanded— 
often largely in excess of the amount 
received—the result being the final 
bankruptcy of the Agency conducting 
jts business in this manner. 

We have shown that the Advertis- 
jing Agencies were appreciated as a 
convenience by the public. To such 
an extent has this been true, that those 
which have been conducted under 
es management and whose deal- 
ngs have been equitable, have reaped 
fair rewards for their labor; but it 
has become apparent that, whatever 
may have been the relation when Agen- 
gies were first established, at the 
present time they do not represent the 
Aewspaper in the way in which an 
agent is generally understood to rep- 
resent a principal. The Advertising 
Agent is sufficient!y authorized to ac- 
cept advertisements for a newspaper at 
the Publishers’ schedule price, but his 


expericnce teaches him that on any 
but small orders the advertiser must 
get rates below the schedule rates, or 
the cost of his advertising wiil more 
than absorb the profits of the business 
advertised. It is of importance to the 
Agent that the investment of his ad- 
vertising customers shall be a remuner- 
ative one. If the advertiser is induced 
to trust $5,000 to be expended, and the 
investment brings a return of no more 
than $2,500, he is not likely to repeat 
the experiment; while, if the Agent se- 
cures for the money so much publicity 
that the result is a return of $10,000, 
leaving an excess of $5,000 above the 
cost of the advertising, then the ad- 
vertiser is in good spirits and likely to 
consider a proposal to make a new ven- 
ture, possibly risking many times as 
much as on the former occasion. But 
when the advertisement comes to be 
offered to the Publisher at a price be- 
low his schedule rate, he claims the right 
to reject it. He does not admit that 
any action of the Agent can bind him; 
and the arrangement for the advertise- 
ment, whether it shall or shall not 
appear, becomes a matter to be adjusted 
between the Publisher and the Agent 
precisely as between two principals, 
except that it is tolerably well under- 
stood that, upon the price fina-ly fixed, 
the Agent will be allowed the usual 
commission. 


* * * 


The system upon which Advertising 
Agencies used to be conducted (and 
still are by some establishments) led 
to extensive canvassing for patronage. 
Advertisers were besought to allow the 
applicant to put in a bid or estimate. 

It came to be the practice of persons 
who were in the habit of spending 
considerable sums for advertising, to 
prepare specifications, and submit them 
to all of the known advertising 
agencies, with a promise of awarding 
the contract to the lowest bidder. As 
the system became understood by pub- 
lishers, they were not slow to perceive 
that the successful bidder had allowed 
himself to become so bound by the 
stipulations of his contract with the ad- 
vertiser, that if he (the publisher) 
stood firmly for an excessive price, the 
agents would be obliged to acquiesce 
in his terms. 

It is probable that few agents were 
ever held strictly to the literal promises 
of such contracts, but on the whole, 
they were carried out substantially as 
made. New, inexperienced and’ irre- 
sponsible men solicited the privilege of 
submitting estimates, and in some cases 
without any previous acquaintance 
with publishers, contracted to insert 
advertisements in papers they had 
never seen, at prices which an agent 
having experience wou'd regard as im- 
possible; losses were the result, but 
not having capital to begin with, the 
agent did not lose, and by obtaining 
credit from the publishers and ceasing 
to deal with such as declined to trust, 
he sometimes remained in business for 
years, failing complete'y at last a 
then abandoning the business. 

The publishers of the country sub- 
mitted to a series of losses until the 
grievance became very great. It is 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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‘*The Great Daily of the Great Northwest.” 


CIRCULATION 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The most productive circulation in the Northwest is that of 
the MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. The big advertisers in the city 
where the newspaper is printed are best able to judge the true 
value of that newspaper’s circulation. Waste Circulation does 
not appeal to Minneapolis merchants. They spend the greater part 
of their advertising appropriations in the MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
for the simple reason that they get the best returns from the 
JourNAL. They takelittle stock in the exorbitant claims that 
another Minneapolis newspaper, second in volume of business, 
would force upon them. 

In the month of June, just passed, Minneapolis merchants 
used the display space of the MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL to the 
extent of 293,006 lines; the Daily Tribune, 182,448 lines. 


HH MORE LOCKL ADVERTISING 





In the MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. 


The advertisers in the foreign field in June had 61,884 lines 
in the MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL and 44,758 lines in the Daily 
Tribune. 


27% MORE FOREIGN ADVERTISING 


In the MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL. 


The MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL carried, in June, 19,096 more 
lines of advertising in its 26 evening issues than any other news- 
paper in Minneapolis or St. Paul—daily and Sunday combined. 





The true test of any newspaper circulation is its productive- 
ness. The MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL produces most results for 
foreign as well as local advertisers, because its circulation has the 
greatest amount of that great essential—* purchasing power.’ 

Compare the MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL at any time of the 
year with any of its competitors and you will find the JouRNAL 
with more pages, more reading matter, more foreign advertising, 
more local advertising and more total advertising. 








Special Representatives: 


DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 


Tribune Building, Tribune Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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not now so easy for persons to obtain 

credit as advertising ents without 

possessing some basis of financial re- 

sponsibility. 
* * * 

Our Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
No, 10 Spruce St., New York, is an 
establishment intended to facilitate the 
convenient and systematic placing of 
advertisements in newspapers. It is 
conducted upon the princip:es which we 
conceive to be the right ones for se- 
curing the best results to the adver- 
tiser, the publisher, and ourselves. 

We undertake to represent Ameri- 
can newspapers,—not only the news- 
papers of the city of New York and 
of all other American cities, Religious, 
Agricultural, and other class news- 
papers,—but also the small country 
ournals. We_ receive regularly and 
eep on file the newspapers of ever 


description throughout the land, 
whether issued daily, weekly, or 
monthly. 

* * * 


We confine our transactions to news- 
papers, and do not accept or undertake 
the management of other classes of ad- 
vertising. such as books, signboards, 
posters, or job printing. 

It is our hope that by adhering to 
one branch of advertising we may make 
ourselves masters of it. 

We also restrict our dealings to 
newspapers published within the geo- 
——— limits of the United States 
and Dominion of Canada, with the 
single exception of allowing our name 
to _— as agents in New York for 
the Levant Herald, published at Con- 
stantinople. 

* * 

We have a system of filing news- 
papers by an arrangement of shelving 
and partitions, separate space being 
accorded to each, and labeled wit 
the printed name of the paper it is 
intended to accommodate, by means of 
which arrangement a stranger can find 
any paper he wishes to examine with 
something like the readiness with which 

would a word in a dictionary, a 
mame in a directory, or a book in a 
literary catalogue. 

* * * 


Our firm undertakes to maintain an 
established credit with every newspaper 
office, and to have at hand a schedule 
of charges adopted by the publisher of 
each for advertising space in its col- 
umns; to be able to quote those rates 
to an advertiser who wishes to insert 
an advertisement in one or several. 
and to procure the prompt insertion of 
the advertisement without any extra 
charge for the service rendered; which 
service consists of quoting the price, 
printing or writing as many duplicates 
of the advertisement as may be requir- 
ed to furnish one to each paper to be 
used; forwarding the copy for inser- 
tion at our own expense for postage 
Or messenger service; examining the 
papers to see that the advertisement 
appears, when, and in the manner it 
ought to; checking each subsequent is- 
sue of the advertisement, in each paper, 
in a book kept for the purpose, at all 
times subject to the inspection of the 
advertiser, and marking plainly in each 


paper the advertisement as it appears; 
so that when the advertiser comes (or 
sends) for the purpose of having the 
files examined (to see that the service 
for which his money pays has been 
actually rendered), the eye may light 
promptly upon his announcement, with- 
out the labor of searching a whole pa- 
per or page. 

If errors or omissions occur, it is our 
duty to notify publishers, at our own 
expense for labor, postage or messen- 
ger, and to see to it that the publisher 
of the paper actually does the specified 
service for which the advertiser con- 
tracted, 

* * * 


As before explained, we are paid for 
the service rendered the advertiser and 
for the expense of keeping up our es- 
tablishment by a commission from the 
newspaper upon the price of the ad- 
vertisements furnished by us. 

For instance, a Sve-line advertise- 
ment to appear in the New York Daily 
Times, the schedule price of which is 
20 cents a line, makes a charge of one 
dollar. We charge the advertiser one 
dollar, and, when sending the order, 
the paper is instructed to charge us the 
same amount; but when we pay the 
bill, a rebate or commission of 10 per 
cent is allowed to us as “Advertising 
Agents.” 

If the charge, instead of one dollar, 
should be a larger sum, our profit or 
commission would still be 10 per cent; 
so that upon a one-hundred-dollar ad- 
vertisement we should make ten dol- 
lars, and fifty upon one amounting to 
five hundred. 

_The commission allowed varies with 
different papers, and, in most cases, is 
more liberal to us than that fixed b 
the New York Times. Sometimes ad- 
vertising orders are very large, other- 
wise it would not be possible to main- 
tain our establishment with the con- 
siderable expenses necessary for mak- 
ing its agpemnmeets complete, 

Although a good proportion of our 
orders are for small amounts, varying 
from one dollar to fifty, it not infre- 
quently happens that single advertise- 
ments are sent us which cost a thous 
sand and sometimes many thousand 
dollars. 

* * * 


Advertisers sometimes inquire 
whether if, dealing direct with the 
publisher of newspapers they would not 
be able to obtain the allowance or com- 
mission. Our observation teaches us 
that if the amount of their patronage 
is large they will generally be able to 
obtain concession from the rates. Near- 
ly every publisher of a newspaper, in 
fact almost any man of business, likes 
to come in direct contact with his 
customers, and holds out inducements 
to that end, but the real obiect is 
pretty universally admitted to be, the 
attainment of a larger percentage of 
profit; and it has been the result of 
our experience and investigations that 
the most honorable publishers make no 
pretense of allowing an “agent’s” 
commission to an advertiser doing his 
own business, and that those who are 
willing to make such a concession gefi- 
erally get a better net price than they 

(Continued on pace 8.) 
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AA New Kind of Ad- 
vertising for Clothing. 








If you read Printers’ Ink 
regularly you must have read 
how our advertising methods 
aided in building the Cloth- 
craft clothing business into a 
strapping giant in four years. 

Last year it did not look as 
if we could possibly make it 
any better. It looked as 
though we were doing all 
that human brains and adver- 
tising skill could do, to in- 
crease Clothcraft sales. 

Mr. Paul Feiss, Advertis- 
ing Manager for Clothcraft, 
had a talk with our Chairman, 
and the latter proposed an 
idea. 

‘It would be great; but it 
can’t be done,” said the Cloth- 
ing Man. 

‘Then we are going right 
ahead and do it!” was the 
reply. 

The ‘* couldn’t-be-done”’ is 
now an accomplished fact. 


It is the biggest triumph 
ever scored in advertising 
ready-made clothing. 


It is just a plain booklet; 
but in it M. Rock, the most 
famous tailor of modern 
times—known inevery Euro- 
pean capital—maker of 
clothes for a generation of 
United States Presidents, 
statesmen and millionaires— 
gives his own positive, per- 


sonal endorsement of Cloth- 
craft clothes. 

This is just alittle differ- 
ent, isn’t it, from new fash- 
ion plates? 

We got the greatest tailor 
in the world to make a state- 
ment that we believe is worth, 
as a trade-bringer during the 
next two years, half-a-million 
dollars to our clients, for we 
propose to properly follow 
up this first big gun of the 
campaign. It cost them just 
our regular service charge. 

But the point of interest 
for you is: 

It’s the ‘‘ Things that can’t 
be done” in advertising which 
this organization of 88 people 
(14 specialists) is paid to do, 

Clothing, shoes, machin- 
ery, glassware, automobiles 
—whatever your proposition, 
write us for the evidence 
(not just mere claims) that 
our service is different—radi- 
cally different—from the 
usual hum drum daily grind 
of the advertising agent. 

We don’t take patent medi- 
cine advertising or any other 
kind that would be rejected 
by such publications as Cen- 
tury or McClure’s. 





THE BATES ADVERTISING CoO, 
CONVERSE D, MARSH, 
Chairman Executive Committee, 

182 William Street, New York, 
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would expect if the order came through 
our_ hands. , : 

The conclusion we arrive at is that 
advertisers who have small orders, 
amounting to a few dollars in each 
aper (although possibly footing up 
Eeteds in the aggregate), cannot 
obtain any material concession from 
first class newspapers, and that those 
advertisers who have large advertise- 
ments, amounting to considerable sums 
in individual publications, are apt to 
learn that where they obtain the con- 
cession of the agent’s commission, WE 
are able to secure a still lower net 
price for them and at the same time 
retain our own profit intact. For 
instance, a paper charging $100 for a 
specified advertisement might gladly 
allow a concession, called an agent’s 
commission of $25, getting a net price 
of $75, while we should not think of 
allowing our customer to pay the paper 
in question more than $40, and from 
that sum should exact from the pub- 
lisher the regular allowance for our 
commission. . 

This is a subject upon which an ad- 
vertiser soon comes to have a decided 
opinion, and it is something in favor 
of the soundness of our conc:usions 
that so many who make a point of get- 
ting the best service at the smallest 
cost, deal largely with our house or 
similar establishments. It may as_ well 
be stated here that although unwilling 
to promise an advertiser a concession 
from our commission or to admit a 
right on his part to ask it, yet in 
point of fact such a concession is ex- 
ceedingly common. Many papers al- 
low a commission of 25 per cent, which 
is a larger profit than we consider our- 
selves entitled to, except on _ trivial 
orders or such as involve unusual at- 
tention to detail. It often happens in 
this way. Example: We have named 
$12 as the price for an advertisement 
in a certain newspaper without any 
reference to the publisher’s schedule, 
which we are aware demands much 
more; with 25 per cent off the cost 
to us is $9 net, giving a profit of $3. 
Now, if the publisher returns the order 
and demands $20 for the required ser- 
vice, it is evident that we cannot com- 
ply. The commission upon $20 is $s, 
making the net cost to us $15, which is 
$3 more than we are to receive. If 
we believe the publisher likely to con- 
sent to a compromise we can with 
safety to ourselves offer $15 gross, 
the commission upon that sum 
being $3.75 makes the net cost 
to us $11.25, while the advertiser 
pays $12, a profit of 75c., which, al- 
though too small standing by _ itself, 
is, if the advertiser is entirely re- 
sponsible, more satisfactory than it 
would be to ask for an advance or 
to omit the paper from the contract. 

* * * 


The efforts which have been made 
by our firm to print and spread abroad 
information concerning the quality and 
character of newspapers and their cir- 
culations, and the persistent advertis- 
ing of our business, which it has been 
our policy to maintain, has broucht. 
and continues to bring us, applica- 
tions of a miscellaneous class (largely 


from persons who are entirely unknown 
to us), so that to answer all, fully 
and in detail, by special letters and 
estimates for each applicant, would, 
while resulting in no adequate profit 
to ourselves, leave us little time to 
attend to anything else. We have 
therefore prepared circulars which con- 
tain the information generally sought. 
* * * 


We have entered upon contracts with 
selected newspapers throughout most 
of the States, whereby we insert small 
advertisements, which are to appear 
for a short period, at rates decidedly 
favorable to the advertiser. 

These combinations, known as Geo. 
P. Rowell & Co.’s select lists of local 
newspapers, we conduct as proprietors, 
extending to establishments similar ‘to 
our own the privilege of taking orders 
for them, and receiving a commission 
approximating that allowed by publish- 
ers for a similar amount of patronage. 
The rates for these combinations of 
newspapers are plainly printed and 
rarely varied from, but are freely 
quoted in writing for any inquirer, and 
these quotations are the only estimate 
issued from our office which Guar- 
ANTEE insertion in a combination of 
newspapers at any marked reduction 
from publishers’ schedule rates. 

* - ° 


There are other similar (although 
lower-priced) lists, conducted by differ- 
ent establishments, more or less like 
our own, for which we solicit adver- 
tisements and quote terms supposed to 
be as favorable to our patrons as can 
elsewhere be obtained. 

* * 


Whenever an advertiser expects to 
pay the rates of the newspaper he in- 
tends using, we guarantee prompt in- 
sertions, and for small advertisements, 
to appear for a short period only, in 
a limited list of high-priced journals, 
customers expect to pay the rates fixed 
by the publishers’ schedule. 

* * * 


The practice of remitting to the 
advertiser a portion of the commission 
on small orders brings with it a ten- 
dency to permit remissness on the part 
of publishers in rendering the full 
number of insertions contracted for, 
crowding the space or in some of va- 
rious ways to make good the remitted 
portion of the commission. It is 
doubtless true that orders so taken 
are often faithfully carried out, but 
first-class service cannot be afforded, 
and therefore ought not to be promised, 
Take a case in point. A 100 line ad- 
vertisement inserted in the N. 4 
Daily Times costs $20, upon which the 
commission is $2. Ten per cent is as 
small a profit as will pay for the trans- 
action of a business involving so much 
attention. But there are those who 
would remit one-half of the commis- 
sion and take the order for $19, or 
possibly, in a competition, and to make 
certain of a first order, which may lead 
to other and more profitable transac- 
tions, would make even a greater con- 
cession. This sort of competition is 
managed to best advantage by can- 
vassers or those agents who have light 
expenses, because not assuming the 
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cost of maintaining an office or check- 
ing the insertion of advertisements, 

An advertiser having extended deal- 
ings finds it prudent to place his in- 
terests in charge of persons having the 
required facilities combined with ex- 
perience and responsibility. The prac- 
tice of seeking business which must 
be done without profit, for the sake 
of establishing a name for cheap ser- 
vice, and the hope that a profit may be 
realized after the confidence of the 
advertiser has been secured, is one 
which never recommended itself to: us. 
But, notwithstanding all of the above, 
we do not expect any patrons of ours 
to pay us more money than woud 
elsewhere obtain the same service. 

* * * 


Nothing is more quickly affected by 
stagnation of business than space in 
the advertising columns of newspapers. 
It is unlike other kinds of merchandise. 
The grocer who owns a barrel of sugar 
will have it in stock to-morrow if he 
does not sell to-day; and a.though the 
price of sugar may decline, it will be 
worth something, and there is a possi- 
bility that the price may advance. 

How is it with a man who has a 
column of space to dispose of? His 
newspaper goes to press to-day! If he 
does not sell his space it is lost, and 
worse than lost, for if an advertiser 
does not pay for an advertisement to 
fi.l it, the printer must be paid for the 
necessary type-setting required for 
filling it with reading matter. Con- 
sequently, in the majority of newspa- 
pers, except for the small announce- 
ments which come as a matter of 
course, and the local patronage which 
is compel'ed to come from the necessi- 
ties of the case, the price of adver- 
tising depends largely upon the ques- 
tion, “How much can we get?” 

* * * 


Publishers become expert, and can 
tell better than would be imagined how 
much an advertiser will pay. The 
vender of a patent medicine who has 
sold to a village druggist $100 worth 
of goods on a promise to advertise a 
column a year in the village paper, 
will find the price of that column 
held with greater firmness if the vil- 
lage editor happens to have heard of 
the transaction. 

So, a'so, when half a dozen adver- 
tising agencies have applied to a pub- 
lisher for a special price for a speci- 
fied advertisement, he assumes _ that 
one or the other of them will contract 
for and promise the use of his paper, 
and that all that remains for him to 
do will be to fix a price and ho-d to 
it firmly, believing that the successful 
bidder will be compelled to come to 
his terms. 

For a ten-line reading notice in an 
ordinary country weekly one dollar is 
charged; few print any lower rate 
than ten cents a line for reading mat- 
ter. which would make a year’s in- 
sertion cost $52,—at schedule rates,— 
while ninety-five out of every hundred 
publishers would accept the order at 
from $3 to $8, but there would be 
one or two in every hundred who, 
without being worth intrinsically any 
more than the others, woud insist 


upon the full charge. Consideration 
of these facts made it apparent that 
we should best serve all interests by 
never undertaking to sell newspaper 
space of which we had not previous-y 
become possessed or obtained a reliable 
quotation. 

When a newspaper publisher has 
much less advertising than he is in 
the habit of thinking his paper should 
carry, he is not likely to refuse even 
a low offer for a desirable advertise- 
ment. The publisher of a country 
weekly, who asks $100 per annum for 
a column, having a coupie of columns 
to spare, will fe likely to sell one 
at a low rate to a responsible pur- 
chaser; possibly as little as $40 would 
be accepted; but after the contract is 
closed, if another advertiser applies 
for a column, he will be likely to have 
to pay a higher rate; and if two or 
three come along, the paper becomes 
so crowded that the last applicant 
will be refused a column even at $100, 
on the ground that some space must 
be reserved for transient customers. 

So also a paper which has promised 
special positions to two or three adver- 
tisers ceases to have desirable positions 
to offer, and demands a_ high price 
from a new applicant, while a neigh- 
boring journal which may be better or 
quite as good, not happening to have 
made any such contract, is entirel 
free, and may grant the place porioe’f 
without an increased charge. 

* * * 


What we strive to make plain is, 
that so many things influence the price 
of an advertisement, that if compelled 
to promise an advertiser in advance 
exactly what we will do, we are obliged 
to charge an extra price to cover con- 
tingencies. We have often procured 
advertising for $20 which we _ should 
= have been willing to promise for 
50. 

Advertising costs a large amount of 
money. No advertiser can afford to 
pay publishers’ schedule rates for an 
extensive line of advertising. The 
question becomes, then: What is the 
method which will obtain the largest 
possible amount of newspaper publicity 
for the smallest investment of capital? 
When an advertiser who is a patron 
of our agency applies to us for an 
estimate, we carry out against the name 
of each paper upon his list the price 
which we recommend him to offer. 
If he is not anxious about particular 
papers and is willing to omit any which 
will not contract at a low rate. con- 
sidering its circulation, position and 
influence, the prices will be lower than 
they would be if he were more de- 
sirous of using all or nearly all the 
papers on the list. Sometimes an ad- 
vertiser wishes to reach the peop'e of 
a certain State and is willing to invest 
not to exceed an amount of money 
which he names. In that case we 
should make a complete list of al! the 
newspapers issued in that State, and 
against each affix a price which will 
be uNnpousTepty a low one for the 
service demanded. 

It is not expected that all will ac- 
cept. Sometimes the price is made so 
low, that it is not believed that more 
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than one-fourth, or one-third, will 
consent to do the work at the figures 
vamed, Frequently the result is sur- 
prising, especial.y if the proposals hap- 
pen to be forwarded when advertising 
tusiness is slack. After all have been 
heard from, it is customary to review 
the correspondence, in company with 
the advertiser; and then reasonable 
proposals from publishers at important 
points who have not accepted the 
original propositions can be considered 
and acted upon. 
* * * 

Estimates of this sort are subject 
to revision by the advertiser who brings 
to bear upon them any _ knowledge 
which his experience with his own ad- 
vertising has given him; and if we 
seem to him to have marked too high 
a price for any paper he notes the 
case and the figures are reconsidered. 
A.l correspondence received by either 
the advertiser or ourselves, having 
bearing upon the advertising under 
consideration, is open to the inspection 
of both parties. ‘ 

* * * 

In fixing the prices which shall be 
offered each paper, good judgment is 
needed. An advertisement which would 
cost at schedule rates in the Chicago 
Times $5,000, would amount to no 
more than $300 in the Peoria Tran- 
script, for the same number of inser- 
tions; often when all in a State are 
used, the best bargains are among the 
papers to which the largest amount 
of money is paid, . 

The undoubted truth of this state- 
ment sometimes leads advertisers into 
the error of supposing that a news- 
paper must be valuable because it 
charges a high price, or that no price 
can be actually too high for a really 
‘ood paper. A 
. In nag the value of advertising 
space in any particular journal, the 
first question to be considered is the 
number of copies issued; next, the 
character or quality of the circulation. 

A well-printed paper is worth more 
than one badly printed; an influential 
journal carries more weight than one 
without reputation. . , 

So also a paper which habitually 
charges high prices for its advertising 
thereby makes its columns exclusive, 
and will have fewer and, as a rule, a 
better class of advertisements, and is 
worth something more on that account. 

The value of all these considerations 
is recognized, but exactly how much 
each one is to be considered becomes a 
question of judgment. 

One other point. No matter how 
valuab'e any newspaper may be, no ad- 
vertiser wants to pay for the mention 
of his announcement in its columns, 
any more than the lowest price which 
can be made to secure the service re- 
quired. If it can be had for $20 he 
will not willingly pay $25, even if 
he considers it actually worth $40. 

* * * 


It has been urged against our sys- 
tem of business that by it the adver- 
tiser never knows what his advertis- 
ing is going to cost; but we have not 
been able to see the force of this rea- 
soning. The advertiser is not in our 


hands, but in his own. He goes into 
no paper except at a price which both 
he and ourselves consider a low or 
a fair one. We are both interested that 
no publisher shall compel a payment 
above the value of his circulation and 
influence. He knows as we.l how much 
the advertisement is to cost, as he 
would if doing the business himself, 
direct with the publishers. He knows 
what each paper will cost if it ac- 
cepts the work at the price offered, 
and that no paper will receive any 
larger price until he, the advertiser, 
has considered the reasons therefor 
and decided that they are good. 
7 * * 


_ Whenever we are doing the adver- 
tising for any individual, or firm, we 
consider them entit.ed to our best ser- 
vices. If they suggest a paper which 
we know to be not the best for their 
purpose, we say so and give the rea- 
sons. We often expend a good deal 
of time for very small advertisers, 
much more than the profits on their 
patronage would warrant; but as they 
entrust to us what they have to dis- 
burse, and influence in our direction 
the patronage of their friends and ac- 
quaintances, we are content. 
* * * 

_The man who applies to many agen- 
cies, cannot a.ways tell to his satis- 
faction which actually does offer the 
best inducements, while the feeling 
which he brings about is not calculated 
to secure the best service of any. Al- 
most every advertiser of prominence 
who has an established financial rat- 
ing, makes his advertising contracts 
through the same advertising agency 
from year to year. 

* * * 

It is a matter of prime importance 
to us, for the purpose of maintaining 
our influence with publishers, that it 
shall come to be understood among 
them that our statements about the 
advertising to be done, or not to be 
done, are to be relied upon, and to this 
end our dealing with our advertising 
patrons must be upon a basis of 
mutual confidence and respect. 

* * * 

By a system of competing estimates, 
the interests of the agent and adver- 
tiser are antagonistic. They stand to 
each other in the relation of buycr 
and seller. Our relation is that of 
a skilled assistant to the buyer; we 
act as counsel for him; we give him 
the advantage of ~ knowledge which 
we possess to enable him to procure 
for his money the most service which 
that money. will buy. 

* . 


We have shown that formerly the 
agent represented the newspaper and 
was subject to instructions issued foom 
the publisher. In contracting with an 
advertiser, he strove for the best price 
to be obtained, his duty being owed 
to the newspaper which accepted his 
contract, protected him with his cus- 
tomer, released him from_ obliga- 
tions if the advertiser proved financially 
unsound, and allowed him his commis- 
sion on all payments received. In 
those days there were no such things 
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ne directories or ,printed 
reports of newspaper circulations. Now 
things are changed. , 
The commission is still allowed to 
the agent by the publisher, but so free- 
ly and with such slight question, to so 
large a number, that rival agents in 
every city urge a conflicting authority 
to represent every newspaper of im- 
portance, and the most successful one 
finds his profit not in a commission 
from schedule rates, but in his know!l- 
edge of the lowest price which a pub- 
lisher will be likely to accept, in_ his 


confidential relation with advertisers 
who entrust their patronage to his 
management, and in an_ established 


credit which makes his orders as cur- 
rent as bank-notes among the news- 
paper offices. 

His strength or weakness depends so 
largely upon his relations to his adver- 
tising customers that the advertising 
agent of to-day may be said to work 
fully and wholly for the advertiser, 
having no concern about his standing 
with publishers beyond a_ reputation 
for systematic methods of business and 
the prompt. settlement of accounts. 
He makes his money out of the ad- 
vertiser, and owes service to the ad- 
vertiser, and to him alone. The pub- 
lisher is we to the advertising 
agent, and the agent to his advertising 
patron. The advertiser could, with en- 
tire propriety, pay the agent for his 
services, but the practice of a.lowing 
a commission is so thoroughly estab- 
lished among publishers that its pro- 
priety is never questioned. 

The real strength of the agent lies 
in his ability to obtain the greatest 
concession from _ publishers’ rates. 

To know what newspapers must 
have $100 for a one-hundred-dol'ar ad- 
vertisement, and what one will take the 
same for $50, $30, or $10, is the most 
useful and profitable portion of the 
stock in trade of the successful ad- 
vertising agency. 

* * * 

We promise those advertisers who 
entrust their advertising patronage to 
our management that we will not allow 
them to be charged in any instance 
any more than the publishers’ schedule 
rates; that we will procure for them 
the acceptance of any advantageous 
offer made to them definitely by any 
newspaper publisher, advertising agent, 
or canvasser of responsibility. Al- 
though we are unwilling to do work 
without a profit, and never offer to do 
so, yet in conformity with the promise 
made above, we sometimes find it ad- 
visah'e. Competitors anxious to gain 
a hearing and secure attention, occa- 
sionally make offers which it would 
advance the true interests of our cus- 
tomers to accept. In such cases we 
hold ourselves bound to secure the bar- 
gain offered, 

These bargains are sometimes based - 
upon some actual advantage possessed 
by the person making the offer, and in 
carrying out the agreement we might 
employ the very person who made the 
Proposal. In that case the interests of 
our patron are as fully protected, and 
we have the satisfaction of retaining 
the ‘supervision of his expenditures, 
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and knowing that they are such as we 
would recommend. 

If in this way we at times become 
possessed of information which is of 
service to us, we presume no one 
would be otherwise than pleased to 
have been a means of advantage or 
profit. It, is our intention to deserve 
the good will of those who do business 
with us. 

We promise that the placing of pat- 
ronage with us shall never result to 
the pecuniary disadvantage of the ad- 
vertiser. 

* 

Applicants for our services should 
note the instructions given below, as 
by so doing delay oad’ correspondence 


will often be saved. 
* * 


* 


A copy of the advertisement to be 
used is the first requisite, 

Nothing tells so well the object 
which the advertiser desires to ac- 
complish. 

If it is not possible to prepare the 
copy for exhibition when negotiations 
are commenced, it is well to select from 
some newspaper a similar advertise- 
ment, and all figures and estimates 
can then be made for that as though 
it were the copy actually to be used. 

Some newspapers insert no medical 
advertisements; some object to such as 
seem to promise the public more than 
it would seem possible to give for the 
consideration asked; some exc'ude an- 
nouncements which leave the reader in 
doubt concerning the object or_busi- 
ness of the advertiser; many decline 
to place before their readers the pros- 
pectuses of other newspapers. In cer- 
tain States the laws forbid the publi- 
cation of any scheme which partakes 
of the character of a lottery or gift 
enterprise. 

So also many papers have _ special 
rates for certain classes of advertise 


ments; as, for instance, amusements 
and legal advertisements are often 
charged at an advanced price, 


while New Books and Railroad or 
Steamship Time Tables are in many 
prominent journals advertised at a dis- 
count from 25 to 50 per cent from 
the schedule fixed for other kinds of 
business, 

. 7 

The space which an advertisement 

is to occupy should be designated if 
the advertiser is particular upon that 
point. 
This should be in inches or lines, 
and if in lines, the kind of type 
should be_ specified (Agate or Non- 
pareil). The term “sguare” should 
never be used in this connection, its 
meaning is too indcfinite. 

If the advertisement requires no 
special display, the space may be 
ordered to be “as small as possible.” 
; only a head line or one disp'ay 
line is wished to be made prominent 
that statement is sufficiently definite. 

If definite instructions are not given 
at the time of sending copy, we con- 
sider that it is left to our own judg- 
ment and act accordingly. 

* * * 


When printed copy is furnished, in 
the absence of instructions to the con- 
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trary, it is taken as indicating the dis- 
~~ desired. : 

hen an advertiser is content to 
leave the matter of display to our own 
judgment it is general.y best for all 
parties, but in contracts of importance 
it is our custom to have sample ad- 
vertisements printed and approved be- 
fore forwarding for publication. For 
this service it is not our practice to 
make any charge. 

* * * 


After the advertisement has been de- 
termined upon the next matter of im- 
portance’ is the names of the news- 
pepers to be used. 

he list should designate whether 
daily or weekly issues are wanted, or 
both, and whether, in dailies, the ad- 
vertisement shall appear once, twice, 
thrice, or six times a week, or inc:ude 
a Sunday edition, if one is issued in 
connection withthe paper under con- 
sideration. 

When the advertiser is competent to 
do so, he usually makes his list 
without aid from us. When _ not 
posted about newspapers, it is a gen- 
eral practice to write out a list of 
towns and submit it to us; after which 
we write against each town or city 
the paper or papers which we recom- 
mend as best calculated to serve the 
interest of our patrons. 

Sometimes our patrons are unable 
to name the papers which they ought 
to use. They wish to reach a class 
or section. For such it is our duty 
to make known the pubiications likely 
to accomplish the object which they 
have in view. 

* * * 


Persons who have had little experi- 
ence as advertisers often have a pretty 
‘clear understanding of what they 
would like to do, but are entirely ig- 
norant of the probable cost. 

We have made out for such a person 
a plan of advertising cal.ing for an 
investment of $5,000, and on submit- 
ting it for approval, found our cus- 
tomer dismayed at the magnitude of 
the expense, he not having contem- 
plated an expenditure exceeding $200 
or $300. In such a case labor would 
have been saved, if at the commence- 
ment of the negotiation the question 
had been asked: “How much money are 
you prepared to devote to this adver- 
tising?” 

We work witH the advertiser and 
For the advertiser precisely as an ex- 
pert whose services were obtained to 
aid him at his own office, would do— 
precisely as the advertiser would do 
his own business, did he possess our 
facilities, knowledge and experience. 


* * * 


It is hoped that those who read the 
foregoing with so much care as to he 
able to comprehend the system which 
we adopt, will recognize and acknowl- 
edge the cogency of reasoning which 
has recommended the methods we an- 
nounce. To such we promise that 
whatever advertising contract is en- 
trusted to us shall receive our best 
consideration and attention. If we are 
mot always willing to consider propo- 
sitions from advertisers who do not 


understand or approve of our system 
of procedure, we ask that no one will 
believe us to be less anxious than we 
ought to be to secure patronage. To 
entertain proposals to transact busi- 
ness in any other way would be to 
disregard the teachings of thirteen years 
of experience; to abandon a system 
which we have found to be the one 
upon which we can best maintain dig. 
nity in our correspondence with pub- 
lishers, and one which has retained 
longest and satisfied best those patrons 
who have dealt most largely with us. 
No sum, to be invested by an advr- 
tiser, is so sma.l that we do not desire 
to have its management entrusted to 
us; neither is the patronage of any 
advertiser so important that we can 
afford to undertake it, if by doing so 
we must abandon the principles which 
we conceive to be the only ones proper 
for the correct conduct of our affairs. 
The advertiser who has an estimate 
from a good and responsible Adver- 
tising Agency can hardly be supposed 
to need our services. We do work in 
the best and most thorough manncr; 
no house has better credit or standing 
in newspaper offices; but to have it 
said that, had we not taken the ad- 
vertisement in question another Agency 
would have forwarded it at higher 
price, does not improve or add to our 
popularity. It is better that no other 
Agency have any concern in the aff: 

If the advertiser has an_ estimate 
from an Agency which is neither hon- 
est, solvent or capable, or lacking in 
either particular, we are tolerably cer- 
tain not to be able to promise so much, 
and performance is a matter whic' 
cannot be weighed until after the con- 
tract has been issued. That we decline 
submitting estimates when competition 
is invited, must not be construed as 
indicating any lack of eagerness to 
secure patronage, but attributed to the 
feeling, on our part, that such a course 
will best subserve all the interests in- 
volved. 

_—— > 


THE BETTER WAY. 


Beware of the statement “Selling 
below cost.” The vital question to the 
customer is what it costs him, not 
what you lose. He knows you are not 
in the business for fun, ot a you are 
continually admitting that you are 
selling below cost, he is likely to con- 
c'ude that either you do not know your 
business well enough to buy right, or 
that you are deceiving him. In either 
case his confidence in you is shaken. 
Better say “We bought them right, you 
get the benefit.”—Salesmanship. 


Where Can You Equal It? 
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ADVERTISING THE LITTLE 
CANDY STORE. 





The big confectioner in a large 
city and the little confectioner in 
a small town can both use the 
local papers to advantage, but the 
little confectioner in a big city 
must advertise in other ways. He 
cannot hope to attract trade from 
distant parts of the city. He can- 
not afford to advertise in a news- 
paper that circulates a thousand 
copies in districts remote from 
his store to every copy circulated 
in his immediate neighborhood. 
The little confectioner in a big 
city must rely for his trade on 
the people who live within easy 
distance of his store, and he 
should make it his business to 
know who those people are. In 
nearly every case he will have a 
list of customers which may be 
made the basis of a larger list of 
possible customers. A bright boy 
might be employed for several 
days to copy from the letter 
boxes of near-by apartment 
houses the names of the families 
occupying the apartments. The 
newsboy who delivers papers in 
the neighborhood could probably 
be induced for a consideration— 
cash or candy—to furnish a list 
of the people on his route. The 
neighboring butcher, or other 
tradesman who does not carry a 
line of confectionery, would prob- 
ably not be adverse to swopping 
names and addresses of custom- 
ers. A very complete list of the 
adult male residents of any dis- 
trict can be obtained from the 
voter’s list of the last election. It 
would be an arduous task to read 
through the city directory; but 
many a spare moment might pro- 
fitably be employed in this way, 
with the result that at last a near- 
ly complete list of the residents 
of the neighborhood, in which the 
Little Candy Store is located, 
would be obtained. Other ways 
of securing the names of people 
who live in one’s own neighbor- 
hood will probably suggest them- 
selves, but enough has been said 
to make it clear that the names 
and addresses of one’s neighbors 


can be obtained if one Is really 
anxious to obtain them. 

Don’t try to cover too big a ter- 
ritory. ‘The man or woman 
whose trade you seek ought to 
live within easy walking distance 
of your store, say within ten 
blocks. Ten blocks in every di- 
rection means a square mile of 
territory, and the Little Candy 
Store that can secure the trade of 
all the families that live within a 
square mile in a big city will not 
remain little very long. When 
you have compiled a list of people 
who you think ought to trade 
with you ask yourself the ques- 
tion: Why ought they to trade 
with me? and jot down the rea- 
son why. Let those reasons serve 
as the basis of the circular or 
postal card to be mailed (a few at 
a time if money is scarce) to the 
people on your list. Don’t use 
any reason that isn’t a good rea- 
sen from the customer’s point of 
view. Separate yourself from 
your business for the moment and 
criticise your own arguments 
from the standpoint of the man 
or woman who will read your cir- 
cular. There are plenty of good 
reasons why a person. should 
patronize the candy store in their 
own neighborhood, provided it is 
a good candy store. The near- 
ness of the store is one obvious 
reason. No one goes out of his 
way to purchase an article unless 
he thinks he is gaining some- 
thing by so doing. If you can 
convince your neighbors that the 
candy you sell is just as good and 
as cheap—or -cheaper—than the 
candy they get downtown you 
will get their patronage, or a 


part of it. If you carry a line of 
some well-known candy, _ like 
Huyler’s, make a _ point of 


that. Say that you have Huy- 
ler’s candy in MHuyler boxes. 
The young man who is in the 
habit of taking a box of Huyler’s 
to his best girl will not be satis- 
fied with any other kind of pack- 
age. He wants the Huyler box. 
It may be that he has walked 
several blocks out of his way 
heretofore in order to go to one 
of the Huyler stores, not know- 
ing that he could get the same 
candy from you at the same price. 
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Don’t forget that children are 
large consumers of candy, and that 
purity is a good argument to use 
with parents. If you make candy 
of your own say so, and add that 
you know it is pure because you 
make it and know what goes into 


“Make the most of your show 
window. That is a standing ad- 
vertisement that costs nothing ex- 
cept the time spent in dressing it. 
Think up attractive arrangements 
and change the displays frequent- 
ly, if for no other reason than 
that everything connected with 
the display may appear fresh and 


every sort of confection in the 
window at once. People are most 
impressed by seeing a good deal 
of one thing than by seeing a little 
of a great many things. Push 
chocolates one week, marshmal- 
lows the next, and soon. A New 
York druggist, located on the 
west side, who carries a side 
line of confectionery, always gives 
up his entire show window to a 
candy display every Saturday. He 
makes a special price on one 
pound boxes that day, and has 
succeeded by show window meth- 
ods alone in making what he calls 
his “Saturday Candy” widely 











Sust pure SUGHR 
and © HOC OLATE, 




















clean. Most people are fastidious 
about what they eat, and even so 
small a thing as a dead fly in your 
window may turn an _ intending 
purchaser away from your door. 
If you handle other things besides 
candy don’t try to display all your 
lines in the show window at once. 
A jumble of writing paper, candy 
and toys, in the show window 
won't help you to sell any of these 
things. Show one line at a time, 
or at least let one line dominate 
the display, keeping the others 
in the background. Even if you 
handle candy only it is not well 
to attempt to show a sample of 


known in the neighborhood. A 
confectioner in Washington, D. 
C., once made an effective yet 
simple display calling attention to 
his chocolate candies by placing 
in the center of the window, in 
which the boxes were attractively 
grouped, three glass cake-stands, 
one bearing an overturned bow! 
of sugar, another an overturned 
box of chocolate and the third an 
open box of the candy advertised. 
The arrangement of the three 
cake-stands and the placard that 
accompanied them is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. 

Don’t try to tell your whole 
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story at once. Make one good 
point in each piece of advertising 
matter you send out, and send 
out advertising matter frequently 
enough to keep your name fresh 
in the minds of your neighbors. 
If the amount of money you can 
afford to spend for postage is 
limited circularize only a small 
list of names. It is better to 
reach 500 people twelve times a 
year than to reach 6,000 people 
once a year. 

The placards that accompany a 
display ought to be so worded 
that they will stick in the read- 
er’s mind. It isn’t always easy to 
think of something clever to say, 
but one can at least try to get 
away from such hackneyed 
phrases as “Very Fine,” “De- 
licious Chocolate Creams, only so 
much a Pound.” One clever pla- 
card that the writer saw years ago 
is still unforgotten. It rested at 
the foot of a pyramid of candy 
boxes and read: 


If you have a sweet tooth buy a box for 
yourself, 
If you have a sweetheart buy a box for her. 


Huyler in his advertisements in 
the cars of the Manhattan ele- 
vated railroad says: “When you 
were engaged your fiancé receiv- 
ed a box of MHuyler’s almost 
daily. How often does your wife 
receive a box of these delicious 
confections ?” 

It is probable that men buy 
candy not so much for themselves 
as for their wives, sweethearts or 
children. When the summer 
season comes and the women 
folks go out of town the wide- 
awake confectioner will remind 
the man in town not to forget the 
absent ones. One way of doing 
this would be to fill the show 
window with pound packages of 
candy wrapped ready for mailing, 


some with stamps already at- 
tached. ; 
The accompanying placard 


might read: 


Candy. ....0ccccccesccee.§0 Contes 
Postagecccccosse erees maa > = 


Total 66 cents 
Pen and ink at your service here and a 


package box on the corner. 
——_ +o 


Wuen the manufacturer trade- 
marks his product he is ng a 
step in the right direction. 








Largest Known 
Circulation 


of any newspaper in 
the United States, 
whether morning or 
evening, selling for 
more than one cent. 


The Facts with 
Guarantee Star 


will be found in the 
Roll of Honor, print- 
ed in every issue of 
Printers’ INK. : : : 


CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 











Che 


Des Moines 
Capital 


stands first as a newspaper, first in 
circulation and first in advertising. 
It is the one indispensable medium 
necessary for covering Des Moines 
and central Iowa. The CapirAat reg- 
ularly publishes more advertising of 
all kinds in six issues a week than any 
competitor in seven, and during the 
past six months published more than 
twice as much department store ad- 
vertising as any other paper. The 
advertising rate is 5 cents a line for 
run of paper ; 6cents for full position. 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, - - Publisher. 


EASTERN OFFICES: 


166 World Building, 87 Washington St., 
New York, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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A Roll of Honor 











(THIRD YEAR.) 
No amount of money can buy a piace in this list fora paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 





Advertisements under this d from publishers who. accord- 
ing to the 1%5 issue of Rowell's "american Newspaper Directory. have suomittea for 
that edition of the Directory a ci auly signed and datea, 
also from publishers who for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in the 1905 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement. such state- 
ment being available for use in the 1906 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. Cir- 
culation figures in the ROLL or Honor of the last named character are marked with an (%). 








These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 
to know what he pays his hard casn for. 





Announcements under this classification. if entitled as above. cost 2 cents per 
line (two lines are the smallest advertisement taken) under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for 
a full year. 10 percent discount if paidwholly in advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly 
corrections to date showing increase of circulation can be made, provided the. publisher 
sends a statement in detail. properly signed and dated, covering the additional period, 


in accordance with the rules of the American 


ALABAMA. | 
Athena. Limestone Democrat. weekly. R. H. 
Walker, pub. Actual aver. first 5 mos. 1905,1,082, 
ARIZONA. 

Phoenix. Republican. Daily average for 1904, 
6,889. Chus. T. Logan Special Agency, N. Y. | 
ARKANSAS. | 


Fort Smith, Times, daily. In 1903 no issue 
less than 2.750. Actual average for October, 
November and December, 1904, 8,646, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Freano. Evening Democrat. {Pst April, 
5,195. Williams & Lawrence, N. Y. & Chicago. 


Mountain View, Signs ofthe Times. Actuai 
weekly average for 1904, 27,108. | 
San Franciaco, Call, d’y andS’y. J.D. Spreck- 
els. Actual daily average for year ending April, 

1905, 62,278; Suiday, 88,256. 
San Jose. Morning Mercury and Evening 
Herald Average 1904, 10,573. 


San Jose. Town and Country Journal, mo. 
W. G. Bobannan Co. Average 1904, 9,125. 
May, Juneand July, 1905, 20,000. 


COLORADO. 
Denver. Clay’s Review ; weekly ; Perry A. Clay. | 
Actual average for 1904, 10,926, | 
pee oar 


Denver. lost, daily. Post Printing and Pub- | 

lishing Co. Average for 1 904, 44.8 verage 

Sor June, 1905, 46,055, Gain,1, 478. | 

&2@" The absolute correctness of the latest | 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the | 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- | 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- | 

verts its accuracy. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Meriden, Journal, evening. Actual average | 
Sor 1904, 7,64 
Meriden. Morning Recor Record and Republican. | 
cee average for 1904, 7.559. 


w Haven. Evening Register. opr Actuat | 

My hm 18.618: Sunday, 11,107 | 
New Lendon. Dey, ev’g. Aver. 1904. 5,85 

First 3 mos, 1905, 6.055. E. Katz, Spec. ~~ 4 








Agt., N.Y. ' pape! 


Newspaper Directory. 





By. have the served 
vi place of business, but 
the ALLis the paper | sub- 


scribe for at my home.’’ 

That is an expresssion one 
may hear many times in San 
Francisco. 

And it is a condition which 
creates a value beyond the mere 
figures of circulation, for it does 
not require much thought to de- 
termine the fact that the homes 
are the source of revenue to an 
advertiser. 

That is where the bulk of the 
circulation of The San Fran- 
cisco Call goes—in thehomes. 

And besides it is a big circu- 
lation : 

62,000 Dail 

88,000 bendy 9 waranteed 
reaching a vast purchasing ele- 
ment. 

Can you afford to ignore it in 
your efforts to reach Pacific 
Coast patronage. 

EASTERN OFFICES: 
30 TriBUNE Bui_pinG, New York, 

MARQUETTE BuILuinG, CHICAGO. 











ongroait. Evening we Hour, me pe arerage year 
ding Dec., 1904,8.217. A circ., as certified 
poy: 4 Am. Adv’rs.all EM te ns sa | 2,869, 
Norwich. Bulletin, morning. Arerage for 1903, 
4.988; for 1904, 5.850; now, 6,138. me 


Waterbury. Republi d A 
| 5.770. La Coste e Massel mal Spee. Soe wt ’. 
DELAWARE. 


Wilmington, Every Evenin ‘a. e gua 
anteed circulation for 1904, 11460 . i 


Wiatenton, Morning News. Only morning 
tate. Three mos. end, Dec., 1904, 10,074. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 1904. 35.508 (OO). 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. 1904,48.688, ay. 
1905, 46,544, Sy. 46.820, Semi-weekly 55.98 

Atlanta, News. Actual daily average 1904, 
24.230. S. C. Beckwith. Sp Ag., N. ¥. & Chi. 

Atlanta, The Soutnern Ruralist. Sworn aver. 
age circulation 1904, 42,791 copies monthly. 

Auguata, Chronicle, Only mornin 7 at 
1904 average. daily &.66 1; : Sunday 7.4 


Nashville, Herald. 4rerage for pa April 
and May, 1,875. Richest county in So. Georgia. 














IDAHO. 

Bolse, Evening Capital News. Daily average 
1904, &.296; averaye Fe Ty, 1905, , 
Actual circulation March 1, 1905, 4,815. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bunker Will. Gazette-News, weekly. Aver- 
age first 5 mos, 1905,1.681, <All home print. 

Cairo, Bulletin. ng | | Sunday average 
1904, 1,945, April, 1905, 

Cairo, . p= ol 190k, 1,196, 
weekly, 1,127 i 

Cham cathe News. First 3 mos. 1905. no issue 
of daily less than 2,800; weekly, 8,800. 

COhiengo,. Bakers’ Helper. monthly ($2.00). 
Bakers’ Heiper Co. “arevace for 1904,4,100 (OO 

Chicago. Farmers’ Voice and Naticnal Kural. 
Actual average, 1904, 25,052. 

Chicago. Gregg Writer. monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewriting. Actual average 1904, 18,750. 

Chicago, Inland Printer, Actual average cir- 
culation for 1904, 18.812 (©). 


Ohicago, Record- Herald. Ar erage 1904, daily 
145.761, Sunday 199.400. ee 
mos. 1905, daily 148,928, Sunday 208,50 
&@ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 

the Chicago Record-Herald 

is guaranteed by the pub- 

lishers of Rowell’s American 

Newspaper Directory, who 

will pay one hundred dollars 
to the first person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. 

Kewunee. Star-Courier. Av. for 1904, daily 
8,290, wy, 1.278. Daily, ‘st 4 mos.’05, 8,802. 

Peorta. Evening Journal, daily and Sunday. 
Sworn daily average for 190k, 18,525. 


Peorta. Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actual averuge for 14, d'y 21.523, S’y 9.957. 














DIANA. 
Evanaville. Courier, daily and 8. Courier Co., 
ub. Act. av. ’03,12.61% (244. Sworn ar. ’v4. 12,- 


84. Smit thé Thompson, Sp. Rep.,N.Y¥. ‘t ‘Chicago. 

Indianapolis. Star. Arer net sales 194 (all 
returns aud unsold copies deducted), 88.274. 

Marion. Leader, daily. W. B. Westlake, pub. 
Actual average for year 1904, 5.685, 

Munele, Star. Average net sales 1904 (all re- 
turns and uvsold copies deducted), 28,781. 

Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic weekly. 
Actual net average for 1Ws, 23,815 

Riehmond, Sun-Telegram. Sworn av, 1904, dy. 

761, 

South Rend. Tribune. Sworn daily average 
1904.6,589. Sworn aver. for June, hid % 851. 

Terre Haute. Star. Ar. net sales 1904 (all 


returis and unsold copies deducted). 21.288. 


INDIAN ss 
Ardmore. Ardmoreite, daily - weekly. 
Average for 1904, dy.. ry 063; wy.. 8.291. 
IOWA. 
Davenport. Times. Daily aver. 1904, 9.395, 
Daily aver. June, 1905.19,5790, Cir, guar. greater 
than all other Davenport dailies combined. 





Davenport, Democrat and Leader. 
guar. citycircw’n. Sworn aver. May, 1905, Paki 


Des Moines. Capital, aaily. Lafayette Young, 
ublisher. Actual average suld :w4s, 86,888. 
esent circulation over $¥Y.000, 

City circulation guaranteed largest in Des 
Moines. Curries more rtment store adver- 
tising than all other papers combined. rries 
more advertising in six issues u week thanany 
competitor in seven. 


Den Moines. Wallace's poe, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual average for 1904, 86.311. 


Keokuk, Ga e City, ally av. 1904, 8,145; 
daily six months, 1905, 8.298. 


Muneatine. Journal. Daily av. 1904, 5.240, 
tri-weekly 8,089, daity, Mar March. 1906, 5,452, 


Ottumwa, Courier. er. Daily average for jirst 
4 mos, 1905, %,484, Tri-weekly average for jirst 4 
mos. 1905, 8,023. 


Sioux Ag aed jenemes. daily. Average for 1904, 
sworn, Sor June, 1905, 

Prints B..” news om nied po and local wd- 
vertising. Readin 80 ) per cent of the homes in city. 


Sioux Clty. Tribune. Evening. Net sworn 
daily, average yo 20,678: May, 1905, 24.295. 

The paper of ee st circulation and advertis- 
ing i eoduge. mety Per cen ee of Sioux City’s 
reading public rends 








absolute correctness of the 
pg | circulation rating accorded 
Tribune is guncarese ty the 
GUA pads em of Rowell’s American 
AN Newspaper Divestory, who will 
TEED pay one hundred do lars to the 
Jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy. @ ~ lowa 

paper that re. the Guaranteed Sta: 


KANSAS. 
Topeka, Western School Journal, educational 
monthly. Average for 1904, 7,808. 
KENTUCKY. 
WMarrodsburg, Democrat. Best wy.; best sec 
Ky.; best results toudv. Proven av. vor. Sb52. 


Padueah. Journal of Labor, official organ 
International Union Snares Joiners and 
Caulkers of America and Central Labor Unions, 
Paducah, Ky., and Cairo, Ili. 


Paducah. News-lemocrat. Daily ag av. 1903, 
2.904. Yearending Dec. 31. 1904, 8.0 


Padueah, The Sun. Average for ait 1905 
""" LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans. Item, official journal of the 
city. Av. cir. jirst six mouths 1905, 22,280. 

New Orleana. The Southern Buck, official 
organof Klkdom in La. and Miss. Av.’04,4,815. 


MAINE 


° 
Auguata. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average for 1904, 1,269,641. 


Bangor. Commercial. Average Jor 1904, daily 
8,991, weekly 28.837. 


Dover. Piscataquis Observer. 
average 1904,1,9138. 


Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily. 
1904, 7,524 (©). weekly 17.450 (OO). 


fie ag lt gereser Woods ana Woodsman,weekly. 
. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1904, 3.180. 


an Evening Express. sogne ier 1908, 
daily 12,166. aanleg Telegram, 8,4 8,47 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. News, daily. Even- 
ing News Publishing Company. 


Actual weekly, 


Aver. for 





Aver 19h, &8,%784. 
GUAR Fume, 1508, 59.786. 
AN e correctness of the 
TEED 


Newspaper Direct who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the “iret pereon who successfully 
troverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Roaton. Traveier. Est. 1824. Actua! daily av. 
1902, 78.852. In 1903.%76.666. For 1904, aver- 
age daily circulation. 81.085 ies. 
keps.: Smith & Thompson, N.Y. and Chicago. 
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Beaton, Evening 412). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amou amount of week day adv. 


Beeston. Globe. Average for 1904, daily, 19%.- 
Dod; Fone hice ont paper sae Cntaed Babee. 
100000 more circulation than any other Sunday 
paper in New land.” advertisements go in 
moruing and asteruoun editions for one price. 
&@™ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Globe is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
the American Newspaper 
Directory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


‘or 1903, Gate. 178.- 
+5 Post, 
‘Or 1904, at — 
‘or 1904 in all 
. whether morning or evening, or fi... 
ing and. vou editions combined. Secoud 
largest Sunday circulation in New England. 
Daily rate. 20 penta per agate line, flat, run-of- 
por all Sunday rate. 18 cents perline. The best 
ising propositions im ! m New England. 


Fall River, Evening News. Largest c’ 
tion. Daily average for 1904, 6, “¢- = “fovert 

Tomes, Re, opresentatie €, 116 Nassa a Oe 
Springfield. Good ‘iomscKsepine, mo aver. 
e jirst 5 mos. 1905, 208.420. No issue iess 
in 200,000, All advertisements guaranteed. 


Worcester. Evening Post Post, daily. Worcester 
Post Co. Arerage for 1904. 12,617. 


Woreester, (’Opinion ae jue, dai! 
Paid average for arg 4,7 ae yee) 


MICHIGAN. 
Grand Rapids. Evening Press dy. Average 
1904, 44,807. Average 6 mos. 1905, 46,087. 


Grand Rapids, Herald. Average daily issue 
last six months ~ Es 1904, 28.661. Only morning 
and only Su: acer gaper en its field, Grand Rapids 
(pop. 100,000) a estern estern Michigan ‘ pop. 750,000), 


Jackson. Press and Patriot. Actual dail 
eraye Jor 1904,6,605. Av. June, 15, 7,628. ° 


Kalamazoo. Evening Telegraph. Last six 
mus. 1904, dy. 9.812. Dec. 10.086, s.-w. 9.511. 


Kalamazoo, Gazette, d’y. Yr. end’ Yy. 705, 
10,808; May. 11,087. ‘Largest ctre’ ta Bory 500. 


Saginaw. Courier-Herald, daily, Sunday. 
yi ‘Tol, 10,288: June, 1905, 12,749. 


ginaw, Evening News. daily. Average for 
sone 74. 8164. June 1906, 1 17.844. a 


Sault Ste. Marie. Evening News. daily. a 
erage, 1904,4,212. Only daily in the two Soos. 


MINNESOTA. 

a a oe ibune. W. J. Murpby, pub. 
Est. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 1904, 
j= a. 7.927: last quarter < 
psn was 92,222; Sunday 71.221. Dai 


2,5 
net: at: Sunday, 6328. wis 2,588 


CIRCULAT’N ant hranme Tribune * _ 
nteed to have a larger ci 
ition than any other _— edt. 


woe Saas e 
rw on. Tre ca 
th> daily tribune’? ws “yok 
olis is many greater 
than that of any weve news- 
paper. city circulation 
by Am. Newe- alon e exceeds 40.000 coms, few 
paper Direc- Tribune ia the 
tery. Want Ad paper of "St Minwe. inne- 
apolle. 
Minneapolta. comae. dai Journal Print- 
ing Co. aver. for 4 57.0393 1904. 64.888 - 
first 6 mos, 1905, 67.849: June. pot 67 


Boston, Post ggg me Fan 
po Osi for. 1904, is 221. 

‘or 4 160,421; 

Largest daily circulation 

ge 





wephes 


GVAe paper Directory 

peg t eld, Ii 
than any oad in its ji t 
brings resul reenite. 


Minneapolis. Svenska A 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 


merikanska Posten 
oon 52,068. 


eh farmers’ Tribune, twice a-week, 
Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1904, 56,814. 


Minneupolis, Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 1904,7%.750. Actuui 
average Jirst six months 1905, — 

The absol 


ute y of Farm 
Stock & Home's cire ctreulation rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Ne per Di . Circulation is 
tcally eoamees to the aes 

of MG ta, t Wastars 
isconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 
it to reach section most profitably. 
= ogg . Dispatch, dy. Aver. 1904, 58.086. 
69.501. ST. PAUL'S LEAD. 

Q NG | Nit SP PER. W’y aver. 1904, 78,951. 





&t. Paul. The Farmer, s.-mo. Rate, 35c. 
line, with discounts. Circulation for year endig 
Dec., 1904, 88.487. 


St. Paul. Volkszeitung. Actual arerage 1904, 
dy. 12,685, wy. 25.687. Sonntagsblatt 28,640, 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Nattleaburg. Progress, ev’g. Av. wb ents wat. ir 
end’g Jan., 1905, 2,175. Pop, 14,000, an 

MISSOURI. 

Clinten. Kepublican. W’yar. last ¢ mos. 1906, 
8,840. Dy. est. Apr.,’04; ar. last 6 mos.’04, 800. 

Kaneae Olty, Journal, d'y ard w’y. Average 
for 1904, daily 64,114, weekly 199,890. 

&t. Joneph, News and Press Cire. /st 3 mos. 
1905. $3,469. Smith & Thompson, Eust. Rep. 


&t. Louls. National Druggist. mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 1904, 
8,080 (©@©). Eastern office. 59 Maiden Lane. 

&t. Loula. National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly. Average for 1902, 68.588: average for 
1903, 106,625: average for’ 190k, 104,750. 


NEBRASKA. 





The Largest and Best Wheat Crop in 
the History of the State is being Har- 
vested now 


IN NEBRASKA. 
16,595 


Daily was the sworn average circulation 
of the LINCOLN DAILY STAR during 
the month of June, 1905. Guaranteed to 
be the largest actual net paid circulation 
of any daily paper published in Lincoln, 
or the South Platte Country of Nebraska. 

Circulation statement guaranteed by 
the publishers of the American News- 
paper Directory. 

Write it in the contract—“ 16,000 cir- 
culation proven, or no pay.” 

Advertisers desiring to cover the rich- 
est section of the great agricultural State 
of Nebraska, in the best and most econ- 
omical way, must include the LINCOLN 
DAILY STAR in their lists. 


CHICAGO: 750 Marquette Bldg. 
PAYNE & YOUNG, 


105 Potter Bide. NEW YORK. 
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Lineoln, Daily Star, evening 
and Sunday morning. Actual 
daily average for 1904,15,289. 
For March, 1905, 16.862. Only 
Nebraska paper that has the 
Guarantee Stc Star. 
Lincoln. Deutsch-Amerika Amerikan Farmer. weekly. 
Average year ending January, 1905, 146,367. 
Lineoin, Freie Press, week weekly. i 
for year ending January, 195, 149.2 we 
Lincoln. Journal and News. me average 
1904, 26,888; February, 1905, average, 28,055. 
e reach Western business men. Do a want 
to “OMAHA COMMERCIAL, Omaha, N 


Omaha. Den Danske Pioneer. wy. Sophus F. 
Neble Pub. Co. average for 1904, 31.628. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua, Telegraph, dy. and wy. ' ated aver. 
for 6 mos. ending April Soth, '05, 8,28 
NEW JERSEY. 


Oamden., Daily Counter. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for 4 mos. end. Dec, 31, 1904, 8,687, 


Jersey City. Evening Journal. sere Sor 
1904, 21,106. First 6 mos. 1905, 22,55 


Newark. Evening News. Evening ill Pub. 
Co. Av. for April, 1905,61,544. 
NEW YORK. 

Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 

1904, 18,288. Jt’s the he leading pa; paper. J 
Albany, Times- Union. eve! every evening. Est. 1856. 

Av. for 'vs,80,487 ; Jan. Feb.,.&Mar ,’5,88,594. 

Batavia, News, evening. Average 1903, 
6.487. Average 1904, 6,757. 

Buffalo, Courier, morn. Av. 1904, Sunday 79,. 
882; daily 50.946, Enquirer, even., 82.702. 


Buffalo. Evening News. Daily average 1904, 
88, ; March, 195, 96.79. 96.794, 


Catakill. Recorder, wees! week yy, rT 
tor. Av. yr. endg. May. 05, 8 05, 8.718, May, s.r, 
Leader, evening. Average, 

6288. oo. Firefaecrier 1905, 6 428, 

Cortiand, Cepoues, beeps Est. 1840. Aver 
1904, 2,296. Only Dem. paper in county. 

Glens Falla, Bernier Star. Average circula- 
tion, 1904, daily 2,292. 

Mount “ten Daily Argus. Average 1904, 
Westchester County’s leading paper. 


1904, 


2.918. 
Newburgh, News. daily. Av. for 1904, 4.722. 
3,000 more than all other Newb gh papers comoined. 


New York City. 
Pei f y pee f Journa! Est. 1863. Actual weekiy 
average 52 issues, 1904,9.871 {O9)- Only 
rer warded * Gold Mar! 


ker’s Review. monthly. W. RK. Gregory Co., 
m3, Actual average for 1904, 4,900. 
Benziger’s magneton, family monthly. 
ziver Brothers, —_ tho 82.08%. pre pres: 
ont eiremtation, So. 


do, tw ey (Theatrical), Frank a? 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1904, 25.662 (© ©). 


Fl Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shep 
ard Clark Co. Average for 1904, 7.292. 


Gaelic American, weekly. Zctual jereress Sor 
1904, 8. 17%9; 23 weeks in 1W5, 28,18 


Haberdasher, mo . oat. 1881. Actual arerage for 
1904, 7.000. Binders’ affidavit and Post 
rece:pte distributed went y to advertisers. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine, morthly. 
In 1994, average issue, 17.500 (© ©). 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., 253 Broadway. 


Leslie’s Weekly. Actual arer. year end. Aug. 
1904, 69,077, Pres. av. over 85.000 weekly. 


Leslie’s Monthly Magazine, New York. Arerage 
circulation for 1904, 248.946. 
average circulati 











ion 800,169, 
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Printers’ Ink, a journal 
for advertisers, published 
every Wednesday. Es- 
tablished 1888. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, 
11,001. Actual weekly 
average for 1904, 14, 
918. Actual weekly av- 
erage for eleven months 
ending June 28, 15,< 
769 copies. 


Music Trade Review. music trade ano art week- 
ly. Average Jor 1904, 5.509. 

The People’s Home Journal, 525.166 monthly. 
Good Literature, 452. fhe sy Lape average cir- 


culations on 1904—all n-advance 
scribers. M. Lupton. publi ken isher. 


Pocket Last of Ratiroad eg qly. Railr’d 
& Transp. Av. 1903, 17.992; 1904, 19,547. 


The Wall Street Journal. Dow. Jones & Co., 
publishers. Daly average 1904, 11,085. 


The World. Actual aver. for 1904, Morn,, 802,- 
885, Evening, 879.785. Sunday, 488,484. 


Rochester. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
for 1904, 80.000 , 6 years’ average, 30.108, 


Seheneetady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual average for 1903, 11.628, 1904, 12.574. 


Syracune, Evening Heraid. daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver, 1904, daily 85.648, Sunday 89,161. 

Utlea. National Electrical Contractor, mo 
Average for 14, 2.625, 

Pw. ~~ A. Meyer, publisher, 





Utten. Press. daily. 
Average for 1904 14, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
oo peite. Observer. North Carolina's fore- 
newspaper. Actual daily aver. 1904, 6,148, 
gender. 8,408, semi-weekly, 4,496. 


Pay Biblical Recorder. sae. Average 
S72. Average 194, 9.75 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks, Herald. Cire. . Ma ng, 0.88 6. nee 
Examination by A.A.A., June, '05 
in North Dakota. LaCoste & Maxwell, vn Hy 


— 


Akron. Beacon ore 
April, 195, 10,215, Ny 523 Temple Cou 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1904, 79.460: Sunday 68,198. 
June, 195, 87,140 ‘daily, Sunday, 74.799. 

Dayton, Herald, evening. Circ., 1904, 18.280. 
Largest in Dayton, paia at full rates. 


Voungstown. Piadiger. Dy ars ee 
LaCoste Maxwell, N Y. & Chicago 

Zaneaville. Signal, daily, candies 8. E. Ohio. 
Guarantees 5,000. Are Average for 1904, 170, 

Zaneaville. ‘times-Recorder. iar av. ist 2 

mos, 1905.10.855. Guar’d double n com- 
petitor and 50% in excess combined competitors. 


OKLAHOMA. 


verage year caene 


Guthrie. Oklahoma Farmer, weekly. Actual 
average 1904, $8,898. 
OREGON. 
Portland. Evening Tel dy. (ex. Sun.) 


Average circulation during 1904, 21,271, 
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Portland. Oregon Daily Journal. Actual aver- 
age for June, 1905, 28,008 ; actual average 
during 1904, 15.20 04, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Chester. limes, ev’g d’y. Averuve ws, 7,929. 
a, ¥. office, 220 Bway. F. K. Fi Northrup, Mgr. 


Harrisburg, Telegraph. D sworn av. 
end’g June, 12,060; June, 12, G86. Best in’ Sg. 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 





The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE BULLETIN for each day in the 
month of June, 1903: 

1 








Total for 26 days, 5 724, 642 copies. 
NET AVEKAGE FOR JUNE, 


220,178 copies per day 


The cele 's circulation ficures are net; all 
damaged, unsold, free and returned copies have 


been omitted. 
LLIAM L. MCLEAN, Publisber. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 8, 1905, 
in pill, Philadelphia nearly everybody reads the 


The Evening 


Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


JUNE CIRCULATION 
The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE EVENING TELEGRAPH for each 
day in themonth of June, 1 











Total for 2% days sain copies, 
NET AVERAGE FOR JUNE, 


166,710 copies per day 


BARCLAY 8. TAggearon, President. 
PHILADELPALA, July 6, 1! 





Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Journal, my. 
Av, 1904, 3,004; av. ist 6 mos. 1905, 5,420 (OO) 


Philadelphia. German Daily Gazette. Aver- 
circulation 1904, daily os 088, ire 87.89. 
Sworn statement, Cir. books open 


Philadelphia, Press. Daily average year euci- 
ing Dec. 31, 1904, 118.242 net copies sold. 
Philadeiphia. Tbe Grocery World. Actual 
average for 1904,11,764, 








GUARANTEED 


In the State of Pennsylvania the Philadelphia 
Bulletin and the Philadelphia Press are the 
only newspapers which possess the Guar- 
antee Star, which signifies that the publishers 


of Rowell’s American 


Newspaper Directory 


will pay one hundred dollars forfeit in each case 
to the first person who successfully controverts 


the accuracy of their 


circulation statements, 


as given in the 1905 issue of the Directory. 
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Bs yr Farm Journal, monthly. ¥il- 
Verage 
~ * 120 Sb5.xn0. 
for é th’s r Bowl 





printers’ Ink ouarded the 
Ries Journal with this 


started June 2th, 1902,by 
» Printers’ Ini, ‘The Little 
= posteatl fer’ in the art of 
“« Advertising, to the 
* Journai. After acanvassing 
“or ag extending over a 


riod of nalf a year. r.amoug all 

« Tiowe pra ished in the’ Ente tates, has been 
“ pronounced | seeker § hat best serves its purpose 
*asan the agricultu- 





‘or 
* “ral POPESIONs ond as an effectiveand economi- 

Sor communicating with them 
“ through ny advertising columns.” 


Pm Lator World, wy. Ar. 1904, 22. 
Reaches best paid class class of workmen in U.S 


Pottaville. Evening Chronicle, Official county 
organ. Daily average 194, 6,757. 


Weat Cheater. Locai News. daily. 
Hodgson. Averaye for 1904, 15.150 (3) 


Ww. 


America’s Greatest 


Willlamaport. Grit. 
Smith 


rae Av. first 3 mos. 1905 285.756. 
& Thompson, keps., New York York and Chicago. 
York. Dispatch, daily. Average for 1904, 
8,974. Enters two-thiras of York homes, 


RHODE {SLAND. 

Pawtueket. Evening Times. err gd Sor 
six months ending June 30th, 1906, 16,818 

Providence. Daily Journal, 17.290 (@©). 
Sunday,20. 486 :(@O). Evening Bulletin 82, 886 
averaye 14. Providence Journal Co.. pubs 
Weaterly, fun. Geo. H. Utter, _ average 
190k, 4.480. Ouly duily in So. R sland. 


SOUTH pa any 
Charieaton, Kvening Post. Actual dy. aver. 
for jirst 3 mouths 195 4.110. Apr. 4,458. 


Columbia, a. Actual averaye for 1904, 
Pog | 8,164 copie: r iss s,s a -weekly 
2.251, Sunday 9. 9-41 1 Ob.. Act.a ii - 

4 months of 1905, daily 3,5593 peaday 0. 

&@ The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Columbia State is guar- 
anteed by the publishers of 
the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 

person who successfully controverts its 


accuracy. 
TENNESSEE. 
Chattan Crabtree’s Weekly Press. Aver- 
age April and Hay, 


8,082, 
Knoxville Journal and Trib- 
une. Daily average year ending 
Jan. 31, 1908, 15,060 (%). Weekly 
average 1904, 14,518. 
of only three papers in 
the South, and ouly puper in 
Tennessee awarded the Guarantee 
: Star. The leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence und advertising patronage. 


Knoxville. Sentinel. Av.’04,11,482. Led ponr 
est competitor 11,000 in advert’ng. ‘04, 6 days vs. 7 


Memphia, Commercial i Appeal, LoS Sakesy. 
1904, Sunday 








‘weenie an 
47.008, toockle sande. 6h, , Sinith & Thomp- 


epresentatives N. ¥ & N. ¥. & Chicago. 
1. ashville. Banner, daily._ daily. Aver. Gulp Nash r 1903 


18.772; 20.708. will 
daily eligible to Roll wf tioner. 
TEXAS. 


Denton, Record and Corentate. Daily av 
194,816. Weekly av.. 2,775. The daily and 
weekly reach nearly 80 per cent of the tax paying 
families of Denton county. 

El Paso. Herald. Av.04. 4,211; May.’05. e086. 
Merchants’canvass showed Herald in 3% 0f E 
homes. Only El Paso paper eligible to toll of 
Honor. J.P. Smart, 150 FNaseat St.. N. Y. 


8 ke Au 
Pte Ot Standard, weekly Average for 





VERMONT. 
s Berra. Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Aver. 1904 


Burlin nm, Free Press. Daily av. '03, 5.566. 
04,6.682. Largest city and State circulution. 


Examined by Assoc’n vf Americun Advertisers. 


Burlington, Daiiy News, evening. Actual 
daily average 1904, 6.018 ; last 6 mos., 6,626; 
last 5 mos., 7,024 ; last month, 7,847. 


Rutland. Herald. Average 1904, 8 eee 
erage 3 months ending June 1, 1904, 4,181 


VIRGINIA. 
Norfolk, Dispatch, 1904, 9,400; 
11,090, May, 11,257; June, 11,542. 


Richmond, News Leader, afternoons. Actual 
duily averuge 1904, 28.375 (see American News- 
paper Directory). It has no equal in pulling 
power between Washington and Atlanta, 


Riehmond, Times-Dispatch, 


me daily goers ear end- 

ber. 1904, 20,172. High 
percent 
he State 


Av- 


1905, April, 


m 
UA 
1©) rv R 

Waa or duplication. 


of Richmond homes. 
iper. 


WASHINGTON. 
Olympia, Recorder. Daily av. 1904, 2,289; 
weekly, 1,466. Only paper with tele. reports. 


Seuttle, Times. Actual aver. circulation Oct., 
Nov. and Deec., 1904, 37.090 daily, 45.450 Sun: 
day. Byfar eee daily and Sunday in State. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Dy. av. 1904, 14,8645 Sy. 
18,475: wy,., 958 24. Aver. 4mos., ending Jan. 
31, 195, Daily, 14,696, Sunday, iv.Bis, 


Tacoma. News. Daily average 5 months end- 
ing May 31,16,82%. Suturday issue, 17,495. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Parkersburg, Sentinel, daily. R.E. Hornor, 
pub. Average Jor 194, 2.820 (1054), 

Wheeling. News peeerears. 11.517 Of). 
Sundog pare circ., 11,988 (). For 42 months up 
to April 1, 1905 Guarantees a paid circulation 
equal to any other two Wheeling papers combined. 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, d’y. 
26.201, June, 1905, 26.187 (0). 


Milwaukee, Journal, aaily. Journal Co. pub 
Yr. end. June, 15, 87 886, June, 195, 41,200. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern. .. Average for 


Av.1904, 


190k, 7,281. December, 194, Z 
Wisconsin Agriratiario.. Racine, ae re 
Estab. 1877. only 


on paper whose a 
tion 18 guaranteed by the Amer- 


1can Newspaper Directory. Actual 
average for 1903.88,181: ~ 194, 
8%. 254 PER year ended 30, 
5, $8,960. N. ice, Temple 
Court. 'W. % Richardson rT. 
WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual ~ average net 
for iret six months of 195, 4,88 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver. Province. daily. W.C. Nichol, 
publisher, Average for 1904 7,426; average for 
June, 1935, 8,97. 


Vietoria, Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 
€o. Aver. for 13, 8.695 , for 194, 4,856 (ah). 


MANITOBA. CAN. 
Winnipeg. Free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for 1w4. daily, 25,698; weekty, 15,801. 
Daily, June, 1905, 80,821. 


W Innipeg. Der Nordwesten, Western Gunes 8 
German newspaper, covers the German 8 
ing population of over 150,000—its exclusive field. 





Average for 1904, 11,892 ; average for 12 months 
ending April 30, 1905, 12,224, 
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Torente, Evening Telegram. Potty, "er, | 

NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 1904, $1,334. Ferry Lukens, Jr., N.Y or | 
| 

| 








St. John. Star. Actual a, — Sor 
October, November, December. 1904, 6,091. QUEBEC, CAN. 
NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. Montreal. Herald, daily. Est. 1808. Actual 
Mallfax, Herald (@@) and Evening Mail aver. datly 1904, 28,850 ; weekly, 18.086. 
Circulation, 1904, 15,688. Flat ra Montreal. Journal of Ai Agriculture and Horti- 
culture. -mout Average 194, 61,427. 
ONTARIO, CAN. ve a = 
Teronte. Canadian Implement and Vehicle ontreul. La Presse. La Frese Seige Co., 
Lta., a Actual average a 
Trade, monthiy. Average for 194, 6,000, $0,259; Av. Mar., 05, 95.826. ‘Sat, ais: Sos. 








Toronto, The News. Sworn enevags Gatveir. 
culution for May, 195, 89.229. Advertising Montreal, Le Canada. Actual average s914— 
rate 3ie. t, run of’ paper. The largest cir- | daily, 19, 2875 weekly, 18.752. 

— of any evening paper published in On- a 
ari Montreal. Star, dy.&wy. Graham &Co. dv, 











— Sor 03, dy. 55.127. 122.269. Av. for 1s 
Toronto. Star, dai Sworn average cir-| dy. 56,795, wy. 125, 40, 
culation Sor ange) "006, 89.021. Largest cir- a eC 
of an: i paper published in Sherbrooke. Daily Reseed, Guaranteed av, 
Ontario. 1904, 4,917; June, 1905, 6,0 

















Every publisher whose paper Is en- 
titled to be listed in the Roll of Honor 
should seek representation therein. The 
cost of the service can’t be a plea against 
it, because the charge is really only nomi- 
nal. There isn’t a publisher in all America 


who believes in an honest and square deal 





—and who practices what he believes— 
that can’t afford twenty dollars and eighty 
cents a year for fifty-two two-line weekly | 
insertions in the Roll of Honor. The 
Roll of Honor is a newspaper directory to 


date, it chronicles the facts of last month, 
last week—of yesterday. The Roll of 


Honor is scientific advertising without a 


particle of waste. 
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(OC) GOLD MARK PAPERS@6©) 





Out of a grand total of 23,146 publications listed in the 1905 issue of Rowell’s American pomeee- 


per Directory. one hundred and twelve are distin 
marks (© ©), the meaning of which is Saree ner a _ 


a from all the others by the so-called gold 
blicati having the gold marks in the 





Apnouncements under this 


cost 20 cents per line pa week, two lines (the smaliest advertisement accepted) cost 
iscou: 


Directory, cost 
$20.20 Lor a full year, 10 per cent 


nt, or $18.72 per year spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


BLSCTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER (© 
4; covers foreign and dumes 4 





THE EVENINGSTAR (©O), Washingt D.C. 
Reaches 90% of tbe Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA CONSTITUTION ct.av. for 1904: 
Daily 88,388 (OO), S’y 42. $19, Wy — 

THE MORNING NEWS (© 60), Savannah, 
Agood newspaper in every sense; with a au to. 
do-chentele, with many wants and ample means 
Oniy morning daily os tes one hundred miles. 

ILLINOIS, 

CHICAGO GRAIN DEALERS’ JOURNAL (@6©). 
Largest circulation; best in point of quality. 

TRIBUNE (© ©). Only paper in Chicago re 
ceiving this mark. because TRIBUNE ads bring 

satisfactor 7 rents. 

BAKERS’ HELPER @ @),¢ ©).¢ Coseaste, only “Gold 
Mark” baking journa larges . best 
known. Subscribers in ae Ley and ritory 

KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE COURIER - JOU a (© ©). 

Best paper in city ; read read by 0 best peopl 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON PILOT (© ©), every Saturday. Roman 
Catholiz. Patrick M. Donahoe, manager. 
BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (©), estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mi gold mark daily in Boston, 
BCSTON BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER = °), 
greatest trade paper; circulation unive: 
WORCESTER L’OPINION PUBLIQUE ~ ©) is 
the leading French daily of } of New England. 


TEXTILE WORT.D RECORD (@6), Boston. is 
the “bible” of the textile industry. Send for 
booklet, “The Textile Mill Trade.” 


MICHIGAN. 
enauD RAPIDS FURRITURE RECORD (©©). 
Only national paper in its fe in its field. 


MINNESOTA. 


T® NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


) Minnea year. Covers 
and t.- rt over Lay ha sane. The 
mi ba old Mark” milling journal ( 


NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE (OO) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


THE POST EXPRESS (©@ (©©). Rochester, N. Y. 
Best advertising medium in this section. 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (@©). First in 
its class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


TH" IRON AGE ( established 1855. The 
recognized authority in whe representative fields. 


ENGINEERING NEWS (@6@).—The leading pa- 
per in the Cuafecurtnn world.—Herald, Syracusel 
ews prints more transient ads than al 

other techitical papers; 144 & 3c. a word. 7ry it. 


VOGUE (©60), the Ky on fashions. Ten 
cents a copy; $iay Ave., New York. 

ae wane DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 

D1, MALLE LTT, ‘Pub. nub. 268 Broaaway, ae A 

NEW YORK HERALD (@@). Whoever men- 


ions America’s leading new rs mentions 
the New York HERALD first. _— 











electrical punchemnes largest weekly circulation, 


BUFFALO COMMERCIAL .©©*. Desirable 
se it always produces satisfactory results. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 

ople in every community who know more 

eo. than all the others. These people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW oer, Chrno 2 ©). daily and Sun- 

y. Established conservative, clean 

and up-to- a me * oe readers spe 
sent inteilect and purchasing power toa high- 
grade advertiser. 


THE NEW zone. TIMES (© ©) bears “All the 
news that’s fit to print tng over 100,000 homes 
aa LA a1 of Times Square every morn- 

7 aon its advertising columns; a 
me of quality. 


OnLO. 
CINCINNATI pe Hes © 
ame, 


Ph nr ed 
ential—of world-w 2 
meaium in pos ontiensond it iddle Rates and 
information supplied by Beck by aca + Y.-Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
earn PHII, ge oe is aGele Mork 
ewspaper, a ot Honor News r, 
p= gl Guarentced Star Newspaper, the Milnes 
most desirable characteristics for any News- 
paper. Circulation, daily , daily average 1904, 113,242. 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER @ (© ©)—Inde endence 
Halland Public Led hiladelphia's land- 
marks; only paper al owed i in thousands of Pnila- 
delphia homes. Circu'ation now larger than in 

ears. more advertisements April, May 
pee than same period 1904. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH ‘o 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
alwa, re select first to cover the rich, pro 
ductive, Pittsburg field. Only two-cent 
morning eg assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. rgest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE STATE (©), Colmmbta, 8. C.. reaches 
every part of South Caroli: 


VIRGINIA. 

NORFOLK LANDMARK (© ©)the recognized 
medium in its territory for investors and buy- 
ers. Holds certiticate from the Argociation of 
American Advertisers = bona fide circulation. 
If you are interested, ask to see voluntary let- 
ters from advertisers whe have gotten splendid 

ts from LANDMARK. 


WISCONSIN. 
THE MILWAUKEK EVENING hei whee 
(OO), one of the Golden Iden Dozen Newspapers. 
CANADA. 
THE HALIFAX HERALD ( 
ING MalL. Circulation 15: 


THE TORONTO GLOBE (ce) 


2% larger a oon any other moi orniag 
paper in Canada. e proentatives BRIGH' 
& rena, Tribune Sees N. ¥.; Boyce Bldg., 


arte the EVEN- 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this heading, from papers of the requisite grade and class, cost twenty 
cents oe line per Week. Under a YEARLY contract, two lines (the smallest advertisement accept- 
ed) cost $20.80 fora full year, ter per cent discount, or $18.72 spot cash, if paid wholly in advance. 





COLORADO. 


T= Denver Post. Sunday edition. July 16, 
1905, contained 5,154 different classified ads, 
atotalof 103810 columns. ‘The Post is the big 
Want meaium of the Kocky Mountuin region. 
The rate for Want adveruising in the !’0sT_is 4c. 

per line each insertion, seven words to the line. 


CONNECTICUT. 
BXIDEN, Conn... al covers fleld ss ied Be 
ion ; work le are 8 
ae Classified rats, Cent a word a da: 
five cents a word a wi “Agents Wanted” 
etc., half cent a word aday. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
mpaE EVENING and SunDaAyY Stak, Washington, 
D. C. (© ©), carries DOUBLE the number of 
WANT Abs of any other paper. Rate lc. a word 


ILLINOIS. 


EORIA (Ill.) JOURNAL reaches over 13.000 of 
the prosperous people of Central Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue. 


-— La gerd DAILY NEWS is the a bg 
t-ad” directory -_ % one of the + 

est “want-ad” mediums <* e country. 4 
no Sunday issue, = is sed onto ished every evening 
except Sundays and ys. During the year 
1904 the paper was Se sic days; during that 
time it published 11,095 columns of classified ad- 
vertising, consisting of 628, ae individual bm 
tisements; of this number. 201,666 were transmit- 
ted to the DaiLy News office by telephone. 
Eleven telephones are used catenrey vont the 
reception of such ads from nearly 600 drug store 
agencies and from thousands of individual cus- 
tomers throughout Chicago and its adjoining 
territory. These advertisements are. for the 
convenience of the readers, carefully classified 
under 199 different classification ee s. No 
free “want-ads” are published. The DatLy News 

rigidly all ble advertising. 
The valve - the classified columns of the DaILy 
News to the advertisers is shown by the very 
rapid growth of this kind of advertising in the 
paper. During the year 1903 it increased 133 col- 
umns over ! notwithstanding an increase in 
advertising rate; in 1904 it increases — columns 
over 1903, or an average of a column a di ¢ 

“Nearly everybody who reads the English lan- 

in, around or about Chicago reads the 

Bare Y News,” says the Post-ofice Review. 





INDIANA. 
T® E Terre Haute STR carries more Want ads 
than any other Terre Haute paper. Rate, 
enecent per wo! 
if lig Indianapolis News during the year 1904 
rinted 125.207 more classified advertise- 


T= E Muncie Star is the recognized Want ad 
-— pn Toes roe It prints tour - as 

much classifie vertisi daily as all oth 

Muncie dailies combined. wad si 


TOWA. 
‘J. HE Des Moines CarrraL guarantees the Jarg- 
est circulation in the clty of Des Moines of 
any daily newspaper. It is the want ad medium 
oflowa. Rate, one cent a word. By the month. 
$1 per line. 5: is ie, six evenings a week. 
Saturday the b: y- 


MAINE, 


r a tH EVENING EXPRESS carries more Want ads 
than all other Po: tiand dailies combined. 


MARYLAND. 
be Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than mon other Baitimore daily. It is the 
ized Want Ad medium o1 timore. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


5 CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. DAaILy ENTER 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass., carries solid page 
€2. ads Circulation exceeds 10,000. 


ae Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the at 

resort guide for New Englanders. Tev 
expect to find all good places listed in its Mincsitd 
tising columns, 


SE BOSTON TRAVELER pu publishes more Want 

advertising than ee Other exclusively even 
ing wee in its field. and every advertisement 
is paid for at the established rates. 


Bemnont GLOBE, daily and Sunday, first six 
ete of 1905, printed a total of 217.465 

fied ads, and there were no trades, deals or 
penn This wasa eee of 3 959°" want” ads 
over the same period of 1904, and was 71,145 more 
than any other Boston paper carried duriug the 
first six months of 1905. 


MICHIGAN. 
AGINAW CovuRIER-HERALD (daily), only Sun- 
day paper; result yetter; circulation in ex- 
cess of 12,500; ic. word; ke rd; sc. subsequent. 


MINNESOTA. 


RE Minneapolis JoURNAL carried over 39 
r cent more Want ads during June, 
1905, any other Minneapolis yt No free 
Wants and no objectionable Wants. C 1905, 07560; 
1993, 57.039; 1904. 64,333; first 6 months 19065, 6’ 
June, 1905, 67.075. 


HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the recognized 

Want ad medium of Minneapolis and has 

been for many years. It is the oldest a 
apolis daily and has over 92,000 subscribers 
which is 25.000 each day over and above any 





ments than all other dailies ot | 

combined. printing a of 273,730 separate 

paid Want ads one that san 

rH Star I of Indi hi 
STAR. Muncie ‘Stan and Es Haute STAR; 

general offices. Indianapolis. Rate in each, one 

po A per word; combined rate, two cents per 








HE Indiasapolie | on is te Want ad medium 
T of indionsgetic. printed during the 
year of 1904 591.313 bess of Wantads. During 
the month of December the STak printed 17.335 
lines of classified financial advertising. This is 
4.275 lines more than See og by 4 a gat 

napolis new: vr same pe’ 

Nex = December 1904. printed 13.060 lines; the 

Bentinat 4 Pe. lines. and the Sun 2.630 lines. The 

ms = STaR accepts no classified advertis- 
he rate is one cent per word. 


HE Marion Leaper is recognized as the best 
result getter for want ads. 





other M li saily. Its evening edition 
alone has a larger circulation in by 
many thousands, than any other pore pape 

It publishes over 80 columns of Want advertise. 
ments every week at full Page (average of two 





Morning anid evening issues. No other Mip- 
neapolis daily carries anywhere near the num- 

r of id Wanted aavertisements or the 
amount in volume. 


HE san Pau! DISPATCH is St. Paul’s Want Ad 
ry. carrying more advertising than 
all om St. Paul mediums combined. The guar- 
antecd paid circulation of the St Paul DIsPaTcH 
for year ending March 81, yh 57,668; for March, 
59.440; for April 60,541; for May, 62.727, -* in- 
crease caused by tly can 0 pre 
miums. Thousands of people use it exclusively 
and everybody includes a in their list No free 
want ads are published and objectionable, of cid 
tising is rigi oy soteent. The May advertising 
shows a daily increase of over 602 lines in three 
months. Seven telephone trunk lines assist in 
receiving classified business, 








| 
| 
| 
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MISSOURI. 
Ts 2 Jenin GLope carries more Want ade 

all other mee in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because i ; results. Une centa 
word. Minimum, 


[HE Kansas City JOURNAL (every morni 
including Sunday), one of the recog! 
Wan: ad mediums of the United States; 21 to 35 
columns paid Wants Sunday; 7 to 10 columns 
daily. Kate, 1 cent a word. 


MONTANA. 
HE An aconda STANDARD is Montana’s great 
“Want Ad” medium; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1904), 11,359 ; Sunday, 13,756. 


NEBRASKA. 


INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS, combines cir- 
culation over 27,000. Cent aw 


HE Lincoln DatLy Star, the best ‘Want Ad” 
me jium at Nebraska’s capitul. Guaran 
circulation exceeds 16,000 daily. Kates, 1 cent 
per word. Sunday Want ads receive extra in- 
sertion in Saturaay afternoon edition if copy is 

received in time, DaILy STR. Lincoln Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
LIZABETH Datty JourNaL—Lead' 
paper ; 10to z4 pages. Only “Want” Med. 
ium, Centa-word. Largest circulation. 


Nwake. N. J, Freie Zerrone (Daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans, One cent per word ; 8 cents per month. 


ing Hom 


NEW YORE. 
gisele aire is the best afternoon Want 
ad A Dp Kock 





Aas EVENING JOURNAL. Fastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for Wants and classified ads. 


ame Ane. Mount, Be N.Y. Great- 
County. 


N Binghamton the Lraver carries largest pat- 
ronage; hence pays best. BECKWITH, N. Y. 








UFFALO NEWS with over 87,009 circulation, 
B the only Want Medium in "Buffalo ana the 
stro! Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New’ ork City. 


a 4 Same Smo. of Albany, New York. Bet- 
medium for wants and other classified 
sneer — —_ other paper in Albany, and 
greater than all other 





daily papers ie that city. 


JRINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and d leading W Wantad medium for 
Want ad mediums. mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing novelties, printing. pewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half. 
tone making, Sy (practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Clastified advertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat : six words toa line, Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


Ono, 


[* Zanesville the TIMES-RECORDER prints twice 
asmany Want Ads as all the other papers. 


HE Zanesville S1GNAL reaches 64 towns in 8. E. 
Ohio, also 68 rurai routes; 4c. a word net. 
OUNGSTOWN VinpicaToR—Leading “Want” 
medium. ic. per word. Largest circulation 
‘THE MANsFIrLD News publishes daily moze 
Want ads than any other 20.000 population 
newspaper; 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
or less, 25c.; one cent per each additional word. 


OKLATIOMA. 
MW lps OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City. 11,851. Publishes 
more Wants than any four Okla.competitors, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


HE Chester. Pa.. Times carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
paper. 
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PHILADELPHIA: 
THE EVENING BULLETIN. 
Net paid daily i circulation for 
une: 












220,178 copies per day. 
“In Patedenhie poorly s everybody 


(See Roll of Honor.) 
















































Local Advertisers 
in Philadelphia 


arge ao in the GERMAN 
DAILY GAZETTE because, ‘‘ Nearly 
everybody who speaks the German 
language in, around or about Philadel- 
phia reads, the GERMAN DAILY 


Sworn Circulation, 49,088 cop- 
ies per day. 





SOUTH CAROLINA, 


[HE Columbia STATE (O@) carries more Want 
ads than any others. C. newspaper. 


VERMONT. 
HE Lome nm Daily News is the popular 
paper and the Want medium of the city. 
Reaches twice as 


VIRGINIA, 
HE News Laspan, ~ oe nerd Lovey afternoon 
except Sunday, Richmond. Va. Largest 
——- by! jong a ote (28,575 aver. 1 year) mae 
t v 
Virginia Classified advts., one cent a word per 
insertion, cash in advance; no advertisement 
counted as less than 25 words; no aispiay. 


WISCONSIN. 
N° per of its class carries as many Want 
eases as the EVENING TELEGRAM, of Superior. 
Wisconsin. 


ANESVILLE GAZETTE, « daily and weekly, 
e reaches 6.500 subscribers in the million dot 
jar Wisconsin tobacco belt, the richest section 
of the Northwest. Kates; Want Ads—daily. 3 
lines 3 times, 25c.; weekly, 5c. line. Big resuits 
from little talk. 





CANADA. 


[RE Halifax HERALD (©©) and the Ma1r—Nova 
Scotia’s recognized Want ad mediums. 





A PRESSE, Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Canada without exception. (Daily 
95,825, Saturdays 113,892—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantaas than any French newspaper in the world 


7 > DAILY TELKGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 

tad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest wt cireulation and most up to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads ove cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


‘[.HE Montreal DAILY STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The Fammy He&RALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more W ant advertisements 
than any oiher weekly paper in Canada. 


Ts Winnipeg Free Press carries more 
“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained in all the other 
daily papers published in the Canadian North- 
west combined. Moreover, the FREE PRESS car- 
ries a larger volume of general advertising 
than any other daily saper in the Dominion. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


VICTORIA COLONIST. Oldest established 
Pa r ge Covers entire Province. Great- 
Want Ad medium on the Canadian Pacific 
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4 JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


(@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
_ two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. inadvance. On receipt of five dollars 
four paid subscriptions, sent in at one time, will 
be el gyn gh for one year each and a larger pum- 

same j 


dollars a hundred. 
type it is always pi--% Ae ati bac 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 00 or more. but in 
all such cases the charge will be five dollarsa 
hundred. 








ADVERTISING RATES . 
dvertisements 2 cents a line, pearl measure 
wines to the inch : $3); 200 Innes tothe pege ($40). 
Yor specified tion szlected by the aiver- 
it |, douvile price is demanded. 
On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
— new cupy fails to come tohand one week 
n advance of day of paeeanen. 
contracts by month, quarter or year,may 
bodiscontinned at the pleasure of the advertiser, 


and space used paid for rata. 
Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words oad a line. 
an ing appearing as reading matter is in- 
ree. 
wall Se aeans must be handed in one 
week in ad 


‘Advertisers to to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year, if demanded. 





Cuares J. Zincc, 
Editor and Manager. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears.60-52 Ludgate Bill,EC 


NEW YORK, JULY 26, 1905. 


PRINTERS’ INK is absolutely 
an independent journal, con- 

nected in no way whatever with 
any advertising agency, selling 
its advertising space only for 
cash, and standing entirely upon 
its merits as a news medium 
for advertisers and an educative 
force in the advertising field. 

















AN UNDIGESTED ATTACE. 


The “editorial talker’ of Col- 
lier’s, Mr. Norman Hapgood, ina 
recent issue, files with the Ameri- 
can public a bill of complaint, 
charging the American press with 
being in alliance with patent med- 
icine advertisers to defraud and 
poison the credulous among the 
sick or among those who suffer 
from purely imaginary ills created 
by reading patent medicine adver- 
tisements. 

* ¥ 

Fair ne is one of the admir- 
able traits of American writers; 
and doubtless Mr. Hapgood in- 
tends, as he promised, in a sub- 
sequent issue to furnish the bill of 


particulars, showing that the 
American press as a class Is in 
criminal alliance with patent med- 
icine manufacturers as a class. 
For that is exactly what he 
charges, and more than that, he 
also claims—and this not as 
exceptional cases—that newspaper 
crimes extend even to blackmail- 
ing by threatened exposures of 
those patent medicine concerns 
which do not advertise; and that 
the newspaper men are ‘busily en- 
gaged in securing testimonials 
from actresses, by giving them, in 
exchange, advertising in their pa- 
pers, and that Congressmen give 
their testimonials to conciliate the 
newspaper men who work for the 
“* Testimonial-Securing Bureau.” 
* * * 

“No game is worth playing un- 
less you can win it.” In warfare, 
the first, if not the most impor- 
tant work of the General, is to 
find out the strength of the ene- 
my. The question arises, if the 
brilliant writer of Collier's edi- 
torial considered this before un- 
dertaking his campaign, and if so, 
did he find the enemy so weak 
that he thought his war could be 
conducted single- -handed, ‘with the 
aid of a “prominent journalist.” 
Won't he find himself in the un- 
pleasant condition of the Russians 
opposing the Japanese? He faces 
not only the mighty press, and the 
“cornered” patent medicine man- 
ufacturer, but also the general 
public. 

* * * 

If there exists such a conspir- 
acy among a few or among many 
newspapers; if among the mem- 
bers of the American press there 
are men who so disgrace their 
profession, surely not all the 
newspapers, nor all the men are 
included; if among the patent 
medicine people there are frauds 
and poisoners, surely not all are 
such, 

The patent medicine business 
has been established for a long 
time and you “cannot fool all the 
people all the time,” so it would 
be rather an unprofitable business 
for the frauds to do business at 
the old stand, and half of the pop- 
ulation of the United States would 
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have died, of these poisons, for 

it is no exaggeration to say that 

one out of every two uses, at 

some time or other, one or an- 

other of these patent medicines. 
* * * 


Would it not have been more 
practical to have asked the co- 
operation of the “respectable” 
newspapers—for there must be 
some few such among the over 
20,000 who do not refuse patent 
medicine advertising—in his ar- 
duous work of putting out of busi- 
ness the poison sellers, and putting 
behind the bars those publishers 
who blackmail, and institute a 
kind of a cleaning wl.ich would do 
good for the two great industries 
attacked and which they would 
welcome? Would not this meth- 
od of procedure have been better 
than to have first told that the 
newspapers are in criminal alli- 
ance with these poisoners, and 
then to expect that under the lash 
of Mr. Hapgood all these outcasts 
will reform—that this one editor- 
ial of his will awaken them to a 
consciousness of their duty in 
helping to remove the fakes whose 
success they have helped to 
create? 

* * 

This matter of patent medicine 
advertising is a very serious one 
to newspaper publishers. Mr. 
Hapgood claims in his article that 
many of the newspapers receive 
as large a revenue as $100,000 
from one single patent medicine 
concern. Surely, the newspapers 
would not close their advertising 
pages to the patent medicine peo- 
ple on such a general charge. 

This refusing of advertising by 
the magazines is more a question 
of aesthetics than ethics. The 
Keeley cure for liquor and drug 
habit is not refused by the Ladies’ 
Home Journal on the ground of 
being a fake, for as a matter of 
fact, it is a scientific remedy 
which has been skilfully and suc- 
cessfully demonstrated by medical 
specialists for the last twenty-five 
years. This paper refuses such 
ads because its readers are not 
supposed to be slaves to either the 
liquor or drug habit, Patent med- 
icines are for sick people and one 


can hardly expect to picture an 
epileptic as attractively as you can 
the figure of a woman in a corset 
advertisement. 

* * * 

Collier’s announces that it will 
exclude ALL patent medicine ad- 
vertising, although it acknowl- 
edges that some are harmless, 
and, as a matter of fact, many are 
beneficial. Collier’s can easily do 
this. The loss of patent medicine 
advertising would not affect it 
seriously, 

Printers’ INK does not like 
tainted money. It has again and 
again pointed out to publishers . 
whenever and wherever it was in 
evidence. We fail, however, to 
see that Mr. Hapgood has made 
out a case, and are waiting for his 
bill of particulars, It can work 
only good to the advertising 
business, 





Mr. A. W. ALLEN, 1002 Trib- 
une Building, Chicago, has been 
appointed special Western repre- 
sentative of the Janesville, Wis., 
daily and semi-weekly Gazette. 





COLGATES : 
We couldn’t improve the powder, so 
we improved the box 
is one of those strong and im- 
pressive publicity slogans one runs 
across so rarely. 





“THe Young Man and the Old 
Home,” fourth article of a series, 
appearing in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post for July 15, written by 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge, is a 
gem among current literature. 





Mr. Hiram Youn, president 
of the Dispatch Publishing Com- 
pany and editor-in-chief of the 
York, Pa., Dispatch and the 
York Daily, died at his home, on 
July 13th, in the 76th year of his 
age. 








Mr. ArTHUR LAMALIcE, for ten 
years with the advertising depart- 
ment of La Presse, announces his 
appointment as advertising man- 
ager of Album Universel the 
“magazine-de-luxe” published by 
T. Berthiaume & Fils (late own- 
ers of La Presse) at Montreal, 
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Get rid of your regrets. You 
are what you are on account of 
what you have experienced. And 
rightly understood, and accepted, 
all experiences are good, and the 
bitter ones best of all_—The Phil- 
istine, 





On July 28 the complete me- 
chanical plant used in printing the 
Booklovers Magazine in Philadel- 
phia will be sold at auction at 
1025 Race street. that city. The 
outfit includes type, presses, com- 
posing-room fixtures, binding ma- 
chinery, etc. 








Howarp M. Donovan, who for 
several years was connected with 
the advertising staff of the Phila- 
delphia Press, is now associated 
with the H. Ireland Advertis- 
ing Agency in Philadelphia as 
manager of the magazine adver- 
tising. 





A CORRECTION. 


Sears, Rorsuck & Co., 
Executive Offices. 
Curcaco, July 14, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I read in Printers’ InK of 
an interesting artice by Mr. George P. 
Rowell entitled, “Forty Years an Ad- 
vertising Agent, * and I take occasion 
at this time to correct an error made 
by Mr. Rowell. Referring to Mr. T. 
P. Roberts he states as follows: “Few 
persons in the business fail to be aware 
that he is, in fact, the salaried rep- 
resentative of Sears, Rocbuck & Co.” 

Permit me to exp'ain that Mr. T. P. 
Roberts is not now, nor never has been, 
a salaried employee or representative 
of ours. On the contrary, Mr. Roberts, 
as a regular advertising agent, main- 
taining a regular advertising agency of 
his own, has taken our business on a 
commission basis, an agreed percentage 
to him above the net cost; the same 
basis as our business was previously 
placed with other agencies. He has 
rendered his bills to us regularly, in the 
regular way; they have been checked, 
audited and paid in the regular way; 
therefore, so far as any business rela- 
tions we have had with Mr. Roberts are 
concerned, they have been as between 
a regular advertising agent and our- 
selves. 

We have never advanced Mr. Roberts 
any money; we have never had any 
financial interest in his business, and 
we never, in any way, shared his pro- 
fits with him. I think it is due to 
Mr. Roberts that I inform you of the 
true relations, and I know Mr. Roberts 


uly sth, 


wou'd thank you, as we would, to see 

that part of the article corrected. 
Yours very truly, 

Szars, President. 


R. W. 
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Miss HELEN Mar SHAW, wide- 
ly known as_ the advertising 
woman, has been made editor of 
Lord & Thomas's Judicious Ad- 
vertising, published monthly in 
Chicago. 





Tue Progressive Monthly, an 
advertising journal for mail-order 
dealers, formerly published by L. 
P. Highley, has been sold to 
James Mackay. Its new address 
is Box 32, Station S, Brooklyn. 


SIEGEL’S BOSTON STORE 
READY. 


On July 1 the new department 
store which will be occupied by 
Henry Siegel in Boston was 
turned over by the builders. 
Stock and fixtures will be ready 
for opening in September. The 
new structure, one of the largest 
of its kind in Boston, is seven 
stories, with basement and sub- 
basement, and has a frontage of 
200 feet on Washington street, 
240 on Essex, 196 on Harrison 
avenue and 230 on Hayward 
place. The total floor space is 
450,000 square feet, and an entire 
block is covered with the excep- 
tion of a small corner at Harrison 
avenue and Hayward place. 


MR. RAFFLES AS A STORE 
ATTRACTION. 


The New York World’s Mr. 
Raffles hunt, which was described 
in Printers’ INK June 28, is be- 
ing used in department store ad- 
vertising, says the Dry Goods 
Economist. “The plan is to select 
a person, have his photograph re- 
produced in your ads, and call 
him Mr. Raffles. He is to be in 
and out of your store for a week, 
and any person who discovers and 
speaks to him first is to be paid 
$10. Another idea is to offer a 
prize of $5 to whoever Mr. 
Raffles decides is the most intelli- 
gent, courteous and able clerk in 
the store. It is to be decided after 
a week’s investigation, all the in- 
formation possible being obtained 
as to the manner and methods 
employed in selling to customers. 
Mr. Raffles, in this case, has the 
right to employ a woman assist- 
ant to aid him in his work.” 
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A pIvipEND of twenty per cent 
has been declared upon all claims 
proved and allowed against the 
estate of Pettingill & Company, 
bankrupt, payable July 28, 1905, 
at the office of the trustee, Joseph 
W. Lund, Esq., 84 State street, 
Boston, Mass. 





On July 17 the United States 
consular reports, originally sent 
out in the form of sheets ‘to 
newspapers, were transformed into 
a daily journal which will give 
information regarding opportuni- 
ties for trade abroad. Subscrip- 
tions are taken from _ business 
houses by the Bureau of Manu- 
factures of the Department of 
Commerce and _ Labor. The 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports 
started with 5,000 subscribers, 





LEWIS BANK VINDICATOR. 


A Missouri court has decided 
that the People’s United States 
Bank of St. Louis, is solvent and 
declares that the receiver, recent- 
ly appointed, must vacate his po- 
sition, holding that his appoint- 
ment was irregular and_ illegal. 
A fraud order was recently issued 
against this bank by the postoffice 


authorities, but Mr. Lewis has 
obtained an injunction against the 
Postofice Department, and as 


soon as the merits of this have 
been decided by the courts, the 
Postoffice Department will prob- 
ably be compelled to deliver the 
bank’s mail. The whole question 
involved in the proceedings 
against the bank is said to be 
political. Those well informed on 
matters in St. Louis claim that 
Pulitzer mewspaper interests in 
that city have led in the attack 
upon the bank because of Mr. 
Lewis’s recent entry into the St. 
Louis daily newspaper field. The 
St. Louis Republic, in its issue of 
July 15, 1905, stated editorially, 
“At last accounts Mr. Swanger, 
Missouri’s eminent Republican 
Secretary of State, had not re- 
lieved himself of the charge of a 
kind of political device in throw- 
ing the People’s United States 
Bank into a receivership at a vast 
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expense to the shareholders, when 
cheaper means would have done 
quite as, well. 

Politics is a good game and 
plums are very enjoyable, partic- 
ularly when they are fairly come 
at, but it takes a very well ordered 
party to digest much sweets with- 
out uncomfortable consequences. 
It begins now to look very much 
as if the: Republican party of 
Missouri, which is a chance ag- 
gregation of very little experience 
and more appetite than discretion, 
would have a_ severe case of 
cramps over the big $100,000 re- 
ceivership plum which it pulled 
green, so to speak.” 

A fact worth noting in this case 
is that actions against the bank 
have been brought not by people 
who have any financial or other 
interest in it at all, but by disin- 
terested outsiders. The State of 
Missouri,, according to Mr. 
Hinckley, New York representa- 
tive of the Lewis Publishing 
Company, has officially declared 
the People’s United States Bank 
solvent. 





MR. PUBLISHER, 


If you are honest about your circula- 
tion—not trying to fool yourself or the 
advertisers—I can furnish you an ideal 
and simple system of accurately keeping 
your circulation records. 

Less than one hour a day of one clerk 
keeps it and it checks every detail of the 
circulation—the earnings and cash re- 
ceipts, and the white paper— without 
interfering with any part of your present 
accounting system, 

If you want an honest system of re. 
cords that will save you money and 
keep you daily in touch with the facts, 
and one that will prove your circulation 
at any moment to any advertiser, we 
have it and will send it to you for $20. 

If you are not making honest circula- 
tion statements this will not be of inter- 
est to you, as it cannot be made to fit a 
bogus statement—it proves its accuracy 
at a glance. 

A. A. SEAVER, 
Advertisers’ Bureau of Circulation 
Examinations, 
7°o DEARBORN ST., CnICAGo. 
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A STRONG SHOWING. 


One of the effective forms of 
advertising for a magazine or 
newspaper is the “testimonial” 
letter from an advertiser of stand- 
ing. When such an advertiser, 
skilled in the selection of me- 
diums, takes the trouble to state 
over his own signature that he 
values a periodical for definite 
results it has brought him, it is 





strong proof of that periodical’s 


worth. Letters of this sort, re- 
produced in fac-simile, may not 
look as pretty as a dilettante might 
wish, but to every business man 
who knows how conservative the 
average business house is about 
expressing this sort of opinions 
they carry weight. 

Good Housekeeping, Spring- 
field, Mass., has just issued a book 
of seventy-one letters from ad- 
vertisers, giving a clear exposi- 
tion not only of that monthly’s 
general usefulness, but of its ser- 
vice to advertisers and the wide 
range of goods for which it has 
been found a profitable medium. 
In his introduction to this book, 
which is entitled “The Evidence 
in the Case,” advertising man- 
ager Wm. A. Whitney says: 
“Every now and then some pub- 
lisher breaks out with a. testi- 
monial letter showing phenomenal 
results from one advertiser. But 
that is about all. The wise ad- 
vertiser has learned to pay but 
little attention to such evidence. 
It is the testimony of advertisers 
up and down the line that be- 
speaks for a magazine the true 
merit of the pulling qualities 
which it possesses.” 

Some of the opinions given in 
these fac-similes are very specific, 
and indicate the character of 
Good Housekeeping in a way that 
is of value to other advertisers. 
Susanna Cocroft, the Chicago 
physical instructor, says that re- 
turns amounting to 215 per cent 
on her investment have been 
brought by Good Housekeeping, 
and that profits amount to eighty 
per cent. Nestle’s Food got 


more returns per dollar spent 
than from any other magazine 
used in 1904 and 1903. On a list 
of twenty-five magazines employ- 





ed for O’Sullivan rubber heels 
only one is credited with more re- 
turns than Good Housekeeping. 
Sargent & Co. say this magazine 
stands second, Artloom Tapestries 
find that returns are equal to 
those from several magazines 
with a much higher rate, Eaton- 
Hurlbut papers brought a mass of 
replies distinguished for quality, 
O. W. Burritt & Bro. got replies 
from twenty-eight different States 
and Wilfrid I. Booth got more 
returns for the money invested 
than from any other medium used. 
The Alabastine Company says, 
“Your people seem disposed to do 
everything that you can within 
reason to make your advertise- 
ments show up well.” 


A complete list of these adver- 
tisers is given below because it 
furnishes an index to the lines in 
which Good Housekeeping has 
been found productive: 


Alabastine Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Ohio Cooker Co., Toledo; Aluminum Cookin 
Utensil Co., Pittsburg; Susanna Cocroft, Ch 
cago; American Color Co. (dyes), Indianapolis; 
Silverease Co. (polish), New_York City; Tex- 
tile Specialty Co. (diapers), Pike, N. Y.; Buf- 
filo Specialty Co. (veneers), Buffalo; Henri 
Nestle, New York; Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
(silk floss), New London, Conn.; Egg-O-See, 
Quincy, I1].; Clauss Shear Co., Fremont, 0.; 
Walter Baker & Co., Boston; Jacobs Phar- 
macy Co., Atlanta, Ga.; O’Sullivan Rubber 
Co., Lowell, Mass.; Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, R. I.; Lisk Mfg. Co. 
(tinware), Canandaigua, N. Y.; White Moun- 
tain Freezer Co., Nashua, N. H.; Vose & 
Sons, Boston; Retail Coalman, Chicago; 
National Spring Bed Co. , New Britain, Conn.; 
Glidden Varnish Co., Cleveland; Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinets, New Castle, Ind.; Foster 
Hose Supporter Co., New York; Rubifoam, 
Lowell, Mass.; Sargent & Co., New York; 
Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, O.; Landers 
Frary & Clark (cutlery), New Britain, Conn.; 
Allen Rug Weaving Co., Buffalo; Globe- 
Wernicke Co., Cincinnati; Michigan Corset 
Co., Jackson, Mich.; Grand Rapids Refrig- 
erator Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Homer 
Young Co. (sewing machines), Toledo; H_ J. 
Heinz Co., Pittsburg; Faultless Rubber Co., 
Akron, O.; Bunkio Matsuki mboo suit 
cases), Boston; Vudor Porch Shades, Janes- 
ville, Wis.; Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass.; 
Dwinell-Wright Co. (coffee, spices), Boston; 
Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati; E. Mcll- 
henry’s Sons (tabasco), New Iberia, La; 
Phelps Co. (Hylo nape. Detroit; Giant 
Heater Co., Springfield, Mass.; Artloom 
Tapestries, Philadelphia; Old English Floor 
Wax, Cincinnati; International Silver Co., 
Meriden, Conn.; Fleischer Yarns, Phila- 
delphia; Aladdin Oven Co., Brookline, Mass.; 
Old Hickory Chair Co., Martinsville, Ind.; 
Pritchard-Strong Co. ae Rochester, N. 
Y.; Wallace Silver, Wallingford, Conn.; W. 
D. Allison Co. (physicians’ office outfitters), 
Indianapolis; Blanke Tea & Coffee Co., St. 

uis; Knox’s Gelatine, Johnstown, N. Y.; 

‘ a Sani 


Reid, Murdoch & Co. ; 
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tary Mfg. Co., Pittsburg; Northwestern Knit- 
ting Co., Minneapolis; Wilfrid I. Booth 
confectionery), Elmira. N. Y.; Schaefer Fruit 
ar Rubber Co., Toledo; Webster’s Dictionary, 
Springfield, Mass.; O. W. Burritt & Bro., 
eedsport, N. Y.; Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Electro-Silicon Co., New 
York; Cawston Ostrich Farm, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; 5 ota Ps Floor Specialties, — 
N e A. 1 


4 often 
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Falls, N, Y; Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Little 
Falls, N. Y; Gerrard Mennen Co., Newark, 
N. J.; Underwood Canned Goods, Boston; 
Ostermoor & Co., New York; General Speci- 
alty Co., Philadelphia. 








THE United States Circuit 
Court has decided that R. H. 
Macy & Co., the New York de- 
partment store, is entitled to cut 
prices on books, and gives a ver- 
dict against the Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation in the fight that was start- 
ed two years ago. 





Francis K. Liccet, president 
of the United Drug Co., of Bos- 
ton, manufacturers of the Rexall 
remedies, has been elected first 
vice-president of the International 
Advertising Association. The 
second annual convention of the 
association will be held in New 
York in October 17 and 18. 


A THING QUITE IMPOSSIBLE. 


When the lawyers of the Little 
Schoolmaster tried to collect a just 
and due bill for service rendered, they 
received the following communication 
from the Harold W. Phillips Service 
—so called—of Louisville, Ky.: 


Harotp W. Puitirps SERvICcE. 
126-128 East Main St., 
Loursvitte, Ky., July 1, 1905. 

Messrs. Murray, Weed & Harnad, 
Ny. Ree 

GENTLEMEN—Replying to your favor 
of June 23, would advise that we in- 
structed Printers’ Ink to render us a 
specific service as you will readily 
ascertain by a perusal of the order. 
Voluntarily, willfully, and without 
authority, they terminated this adver- 
tising before its completion. A fai'‘ure 
on their part to complete the agree- 
ment, we hold, invalidates it. Under 
ordinary circumstances, this company 
would have been pleased to have ac- 
commodated them, but the unwarranted 
attack against this service in the issue 
about that time has justified us, we 
think, in absolutely declining to pay no 
portion of this claim unless you are 
able in securing judgment for the ac- 
count. Further correspondence is ab- 
solutely useless; it is only out of 
courtesy to yourselves that we reply to 
the communication. Respectfully, 

J. E. Apams. 











Do you want the 
names of thirty-five 
successful advertis- 
ers who say that 
Everybody's Maga- 
zine is their best ad- 


vertising medium ? 








There is, of course, no reputable 
journal that cannot name pleased 
customers—but ordinarily their ex- 
pressions of pleasure are in terms 
of “good” and “satisfactory.” Do 
you know of any magazine that has 
heretofore been able to quote thirty- 
five “ bests”? 

The experience of these thirty-five 
—advertisers of everything from auto- 
mobiles to squabs—will save you 
needless experiments and costly mis- 
takes, 

Full details are yours for the asking. 

The circulation of Everybody’s 
Magazine is now on a bed-rock basis; 
the sales the past three months—in 
the good old summer-time (for us)— 
establish this fact. 

Our advertising rate of $500 per 
page guarantees an average circula- 
tion in excess of 600,000 copies 
monthly. 

Begin your Fall campaign with 
“the best.” Read our Advertising Talk 
on page 3 of the August Everybody's. 


September forms close August Ist. 





THE RIDGWAY-THAYER COMPANY 
Union Square, New York 
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IN MANILA, 


The Philippines Gossip, pub- 
lished weekly in Manila, P. I., has 
begun its second year under the 
management of Chauncey M’Gov- 
ern. When Chauncey M’Govern 
assumed control of the paper in 
June, 1904, he was a newcomer 
to Manila. His previous two 
years in the Islands were spent in 
Mindanao and Northerr Luzon. 
He had had practical experience 
on the New York World, New 
York Journal, Syracuse News and 
Pittsburg Post, to say nothing of 
several years’ life as a writer of 


specials and short stories for 
McClure’s syndicate, Pearson's 
Magazine, the Royal Magazine 


(London), the Home Magazine, 
Everybody's Magazine, etc. 





THE “ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
NEWS.” 


A folder from the Rocky 
Mountain News, Denver, gives 
the average circulation claimed 
for that paper’s daily and Sunday 
issues during the first six months 
of the present year. The daily 
issue averaged 49,401 copies from 
January 1 to’ July 1, against 
39,150 for the same period of 
1904. The Sunday Rocky Moun- 
tain News averaged 82,371 per 
issue, against 71,788 last year, and 
the Denver Times showed an av- 
erage issue of 44,532, against 
34,653 for the previous year. The 
folder also calls attention to a 
unique circulation feature: “The 


Colorado Agricultural College 
and State experiment station 
has inaugurated a competitive 


contest, covering three years, for 
the improvement of grains of the 
State. For this contest a series 
of prizes, amounting to $2,500 has 
been offered by U. S. Senator 
Patterson, proprietor of the News 
and Times, and the contest is 
known as “the Patterson seed com- 
petition.” During the next three 
years every farmer and ranchman 
in Colorado will be urged both by 
bulletins and through grange 


meetings to keep informed of the 
progress of the contest by means 
of official publications in the News 
and the Times.” 





Tue News-Herald, the only 
evening paper in Joplin, Mo., has 
been sold by Melville W. 
Hutchinson to P. E. Burton and 
J. F. Farrish, lately with the St. 
Louis Republic. Mr. Burton will 
be editor and Mr. Farrish busi- 
ness manager. 





CLOUDY. 


Charles H. Ahle, a New York 
book solicitor, was arrested re- 
cently on a charge of blackmail, 
his accuser, Edwin M. Post, a 
Stock Exchange broker, asserting 
that he had been invited to take 
his choice between purchasing a 
subscription book, “America’s 
Smart Set,’ at $500, or bearing 
the humiliation of an exposure of 
alleged misdoings in Town 
Topics. This book is purported 
to be published by the “Society 
Editors’ Association,” with an 
office near Town Topics. It was 
subsequently brought out that 
William L. Daniels, C. S. Wayne 
and R. R. Rowe, all connected 
with “America’s Smart Set,” are 
also connected with Town Topics. 
The District Attorney regards 
the matter as one of the most in- 
teresting blackmailing cases that 
has come to the surface in New 
York in years, and it is believed 
that much more interesting de- 
tails are still to be uncovered. 








Consutar Service, U. S. A. 
Berrast, Ireland, July 5, 1905. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As a newspaper man in Ohio, I have 
for years been an appreciative reader 
of your periodical. It was a pleasure, 
therefore, when I took charge of this 
Consulate on March 1 last, to find that 
Printers’ INK is regularly sent for 
the benefit of American trade. 

In the interests of American exports, 
I shall be obliged if you_will make 
known the fact that this Consulate is 
compiling a list of Belfast ‘mporters 
and wholesalers, classified as to in- 
dustries, which will be gladly furnish- 
ed to any American firm interested. My 
private secretary, Mr. Paul Knaben- 
shue, is hard at work on it, and the 
list will be ready by the time this 
notification reaches your readers. 

Your journal, and various other 
American trade publications, are kept 
on file for the information of any in- 
quirer; but British business men are 
conservative, and need. personal appeals. 

Yours very truly, 
S. S. Kwnapensuve, Consul. 
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THE action of the Memphis 
News-Scimitar in enforcing Sun- 
day closing of saloons in that city 
recently led to threats of a boy- 
cott of liquor advertisers, it is 
said, whereupon Publisher Gilbert 
D. Raine immediately ordered out 
all advertising of beer, whiskey, 
etc. In the future no liquor ad- 
vertising will be accepted by the 
News-Scimitar. 


A LIST OF MINOR DAILIES 
AND WEEKLIES. 


A new handbook of the North 
Star Daily Press Association has 
been issued by S. C. Theis, their 
special representative, who has 
offices in the Germania Life Build- 
ing, St. Paul, and Marquette 
Building, Chicago. This associa- 
tion was formed in 1898, and com- 
prises all the leading dailies and 
weeklies published in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, outside of 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth. 
The new handbook devotes a 
page to the daily and weekly is- 
sues of each paper in this list, with 


information about the town where 
it is published, etc. A complete 
list of the papers is as follows: 
Minnesota—Albert Lea Tribune, 
Austin Herald, Austin Register, 
Bemidji Pioneer, Brainerd Dis- 
patch, Crookston Journal, Crook- 
ston Evening Times, Crookston 
Morning Times, Fairmont Senti- 
nel, Faribault Journal, Fergus 
Falls Journal, Little Falls Tran- 
script, Mankato Free Press, Man- 
kato Review, Moorhead News, 


Owatonna Journal, Pipestone 
Star, Red Wing Republican, 
Rochester Bulletin, Rochester 


Post & Record, St. Cloud Times, 
St. Cloud Journal-Press,  Still- 
water Gazette, Winona Independ- 
ent. North Dakota—Bismark 
Tribune, Fargo Forum, Grand 
Folks Herald, Grand Forks Press 
& Plaindealer, Jamestown Alert, 
Jamestown Capital. South Da- 
kota—Aberdeen South Dakota 
Farmer, Aberdeen News, Huron 
Huronite, Madison Sentinel, 
Mitchell Republican, Sioux Falls 
Press, Watertown Public Opinion, 
Yankton Press and Dak.-Gazette.. 
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CRIMINAL LIBEL SUIT 
AGAINST HEARST PA- 
PERS. 


Comptroller Grout, of New 
York City, has brought an action 
for criminal libel against the 
Hearst papers in the metropolis, 
charging that an editorial written 
by Arthur Brisbane, their editor, 
implies that he has been guilty of 
dereliction in his duty to the city. 
Mr. Brisbane appeared in court to 
forestall a warrant for his arrest, 
and District Attorney Jerome act- 
ed as prosecutor. Mr. Brisbane 
admitted that he wrote the article, 
and gave as his defense the state- 
ment that it is true. An exami- 
nation is to be held later. 





A NEW PACE SET I:! PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


If anybody had predicted ten 
years ago that the circulation of 
an evening newspaper in Phila- 
delphia would ever reach 100,000 
copies per diem he would have 
been regarded as a candidate for 
‘a lunatic asylum. At that time 
the average daily circulation of 
the standard evening newspapers 
did not exceed 5,000 copies. Now 
we have an evening paper with an 
average daily circulation not only 
exceeding 100,000 copies, but more 
than doubling those figures. This 
phenomenon in modern journal- 
ism is the Evening Bulletin. 
Mr. McLean has accomplished 
this marvei not only by his origi- 
nal methods in clean journalism, 
but by a liberal expenditure of 
capital. If a man wishes to wit- 
ness an astonishing scene of 
journalistic activity, let him visit 
Sansom st., below Seventh, on 
any week-day afternoon, between 
the hours of one and three, and, 
at the rear of the Bulletin Build- 
ing, which fronts on Chestnut st., 
he will see thousands upon thou- 
sands of papers being hustled by 
an army of men and boys into a 
caravan of special delivery 
wagons, which hurry them off for 
sale and distribution in every part 
of the city and the suburbs. The 
Bulletin’s net average circulation 
for June was 220,178 copies a day. 
—Philadelphia Commercial List. 
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A very extensive campaign of 
the Turkish Trophy Cigarette has 
just been started. All sections of 
the country will be covered. The 
business is being placed by the 
Ben B. Hampton Co., 7 West 22d 
Street, New York. 


BEN FRANKLN AS AN AD- 
VERTISER. 


The offices of the N. W. Ayer 
& Son Agency, in Philadelphia, 
are right in the heart of that dis- 
trict of the city where Benjamin 
Franklin worked and throve. To 
celebrate the Fourth this year 
the agency issued a handsome 
booklet giving some historical 
facts about him, with illustrations. 
The final pages were given up to 
a consideration of “Poor Richard” 
as an advertising man: 


Asan advertiser he was not the first in the 
order of appearance, but he was one of the first 
in the matter of performance He understood 
the people—he grasped the fact that they 
wanted the news—news of peace and war, news 
of trade and commerce. He believed in the 

ople—he said, ‘‘I have so great confidence 
in the common virtue and good sense of the 
pos of this and neighboring provinces, that 

expect tosell a very good impression.” He 
appealed to the people—to “the middlin 
people, the farmers, the shopkeepers an 
tradesmen of our city and country, whose inter- 
ests have been forgotten.” He kept up his 
appeal—he says, ‘‘ I endeavored to prepare 
the minds of the people by writing on the sub- 
ject in the newspapers, which was my usual 
custom.” he believed in printer’s ink— 
he loved the printing craft. After receiving 
all his titles and honors, he styles himself in 
his will, ‘1, Benjamin Franklin, Printer, late 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the United 
States of America,” etc.—the printer first of 
all. He acted as well as thought—he was 
wise enough to recognize the power of prin- 
ter’s ink, and as enough to employ 
it for the development of his busi He 
valued originality—saying on this point, ‘'I 
wrote things in out-of-the-way form as most 
likely to take the general attention.” He car- 
ried on mail-order business—even before it 
was named. He says, “ Those persons that 
live remote, by sending their orders and 
money to said B. Franklin, may depend on the 
same justice as if present.”” He advertised 
one price—forstalling that idea when he says, 
** And for dispatch (time-saving) the lowest 
mee is marked on each.” He established 

isalmanac by advertising—‘Poor Richard’’ 
is a monument to his advertising skill. Previ- 
ous to its advent a three-line notice saying 
almanacs were ready, was all the advertisin 
such works received. But Ben knew he ha 
what people wanted and knew enough to tell 
them about it, and his almanac, like any other 
piece of good merchandise, did the rest. He 
won the people—as witnesses the query of an 
observing old Quaker, ‘* Friend, didst thee ever 
know Dr. Franklin to be in a minority?’’ And 
so he went on—and made a name—and won 
trade—and made one telling people of 
what he had, by 'means of the papers which 
the people read. 
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THE “AMERICAN _ ILLUS- 
TRATED MAGAZINE” 
AND ITS PUB- 
LISHER. 


“LESLIE'S MONTHLY” A THING OF 
THE PAST—HOW THE CHARACTER 
OF THE MAGAZINE HAS BEEN 
CHANGED AND WHY THE NEW 
NAME IS TO BE ADOPTED. 





The announcement is made 
that beginning with the September 
number Lestte’s Monthly Maga- 
zine will change its title and will 
be known hereafter as the Amer- 
ican Illustrated Magazine. The 
old name, the present publishers 
feel, is no longer descriptive of the 
magazine. Frank Leslie has been 
dead for a quarter of a century 
and Mrs. Leslie has no longer any 
interest in the publication. New 
men with new ideas acquired com- 
plete control of Leslie’s Monthly 
several years ago and set to work 
to remodel it on modern lines. 
They have made a new magazine 
of it, and the new name follows 
as a matter of course. Leslie—a 
name to conjure with in its time 
—belongs to a past generation. 
The American IIlustrated Maga- 
zine will be a magazine for Amer- 
icans of to-day. 

FRANK LESLIE’S CAREER. 

Frank Leslie was an English- 
man by birth, and his true name 
was Henry Carter. His father 
was Joseph Carter, a glove man- 
ufacturer of Ipswich. Henry, 
born in 1821, developed a talent 
for drawing and, much to his 
father’s disgust, preferred the ar- 
tistic life to the business of man- 
ufacturing gloves. The elder 
Carter, with the middle-class 
Englishman’s contempt for art, 
opposed the boy’s natural bent; 
and the son, in order to escape 
the paternal displeasure, signed 
the first sketches he sent to 
Punch and the Illustrated London 
News with the pseudonym of 
“Frank Leslie.” His work was 
accepted but the market for illus- 
trations was limited in that day 
and the remuneration small. Had 
he remained in England it is 
probable that the young artist 
would have eventually yielded to 


his father’s desire, and would have 
succeeded to the glove manufac- 
turing business at Ipswich, but 
the discovery of gold in Califor- 
nia opened new vistas to him. 
Young Carter cast his lot with 
the Argonauts, and in the mining 
camps he was known as Frank 
Leslie—nor did he ever again re- 
assume his true name. 

As a miner Leslie was not suc- 
cessful. Abandoning California 
he drifted to New York and 
found employment in a publish- 
ing house. Here in the publish- 
ing business Frank Leslie at last 
found his true sphere. The first 
thirty years of his life had been 
apparently years of failure; they 
were in reality years of prepara- 
tion. The artistic temperament 
remained, but adversity had de- 
veloped the practical side of his 
nature, and in the mining camps 
of the West he had met and mix- 
ed with men. Stimulated by the 
spirit of progressiveness of his 
adopted country, with congenial 
employment, and sure at last of 
his own ability, Leslie set to work 
to master the details of the pub- 
lishing business. Within two 
years after his arrival at New 
York he started a paper of his 
own—The Gazette of Fashion. 
This was folluwed in 1855 by 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, the publication that laid the 
foundation of his fortune. 

THE PIONEER OF ILLUSTRATED JOUR- 
NALISM, 

Frank Leslie was the pioneer of 
illustrated journalism, but he was 
more than a purveyor of pictures, 
he was a brilliant editor as well. 
No man has even gauged the 
popular taste of his day more ac- 
curately. It was not long before 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper 
achieved a national reputation, 
and when the Civil War broke 
out the circulation increased by 
leaps and bounds. Leslie had over 
a dozen artists and correspond- 
ents at the front, and the files of 
his paper from 1861 to 1865 fur- 
nish one of the most interesting 
histories of the war. In those 
days the preparation of an illus- 
tration was a long and tedious 
job. The artist made his drawing 
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on a box-wood block, and this 
had to be engraved by hand. 
A double-page » illustration took 
about two weeks to make and 
the people were hungry for 
information of the armies. 
Leslie recognizing the value of 
being the first in the field, con- 
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was received from the artist. The 
idea was typical of Leslie’s en- 
terprise, and his methods were 
afterwards adopted by wood en- 
gravers generally, until photo- 
engraving supplanted the older 
ar 


L 
After the war Leslie started a 


FREDERIC L. COLVER. 


ceived the idea of dividing the 
block to be engraved into small 
pieces, and by employing as many 
as twenty engravers on a single 
illustration he was able to have 
the block ready for the press 
within twenty-four hours after it 


number of periodicals, the most 
famous of which, and the only 
one of his later publications to 
endure, being Frank Leslie’s Pop- 
ular Monthly. This was founded 
in 1876 and was the first illustrat- 
ed, popular-priced magazine to be 
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published in the United States. It 
was successful from the start, 
and in a short time attained a cir- 
culation of one hundred thousand 
copies, an immense circulation for 
those days. After Frank Leslie’s 
death in 1880 his widow continued 
the business, for twenty years, 
changing the name of the Jllus- 
trated Newspaper to Leslie’s 
Weckly and that of the Popular 
Magazine to Leslie’s Monthly 
Magazine. The Weekly she dis- 
posed of in 1889 to the Judge 
Publishing Company, by whom it 
is still issued. The Monthly Mag- 
zine remained under her per- 
sonal control until 1898, and she 
retained some stock in the com- 
pany even at a later date when 
she had ceased to take an active 
part in the management. Two 
years ago she disposed of her in- 
terest in the magazine and Fred- 
eric L. Colver, the president and 
owner of the majority of the stock 
of the company that now pub- 
lishes the magazine was at last 
able to give full expression to his 
own ideas without being hamper- 
ed by traditions. 
A COTERIE OF CLEVER MEN. 

About the time Frank Leslie 
died Frederic L. Colver, a youth 
of seventeen, was spending the 
money he earned as a clerk in a 
warehouse, in publishing an 
amateur paper in Brooklyn—the 
Philomathean Review. The rule 
governing amateur sports, which 
prohibits an athlete from com- 
peting for pay, might have been 
applied to the Philomathean with- 
out impairing its standing. No 
one ever accused it of earning a 
cent. After a while it died but 
it was not long before young 
Colver started another paper, the 
Brooklyn Magazine. Colver was 
business manager and another 
young man—Edward Bok—was 
editor. Colver hustled for ads 
and got them. Then he branch- 
ed out into the theater pro- 
gramme business and made money 
at that. Then Bok and Colver 
began to furnish articles and 
stories to a syndicate of newspa- 
pers. The syndicate idea was 
new then and there was money 
in it. Colver and Bok got their 


share and incidently made the 
acquaintance of three other young 
men, who at that time were work- 
ing the same vein for all it was 
worth—S. §S. McClure, Frank N. 
Doubleday and Irving Bacheller. 
All five of these men who started 
together twenty years ago have 
achieved a full measure of success 
and in similar lines. Bacheller 
has won fame and fortune as the 
author of “Eben Holden” and 
other successful novels. McClure 
owns the magazine that bears his 
name. Bok is editor of the La- 
dics’ Home Journal. Doubleday is 
president of the publishing house 
of Doubleday, Page & Co., pub- 
lishers of the World’s Work, 
Country Life in America and the 
Garden Magazine, and _ Colver, 
who went with Leslie’s Magazine 
in 1889 as advertising manager, 
now owns a controlling interest 
in the business. 
FREDERIC L. COLVER. 

Frederic L. Colver was born in 
Milwaukee in 1863, but has lived 
since he was a small boy in 
Brooklyn. He was educated in 
the Brooklyn public schools and 
started to work when he was six- 
teen years of age. His early ex- 
periences as a publisher have al- 
ready been described. As_busi- 
ness manager of the Brooklyn 
Magazine he gained his first ex- 
perience in soliciting advertising, 
and when he was_ twenty-five 
years of age he started an ad- 
vertising agency in New York 
City in partnership with Mr. Ed- 
ward T. Bromfield. A year later 
he was offered the position of 
advertising manager of the Leslie 
publications, on a salary and com- 
mission basis, and accepted it al- 
though, at that time, there seemed 
to be no good reason why anyone 
should advertise in Leslie’s. Mr. 
Colver was able, however, to build 
up a profitable business, so much 
so that at the end of the first 
year his commissions amounted to 
more than twice his yearly salary. 
After six years of hard work he 
had acquired sufficient money and 
experience to justify him in_leas- 
ing the business from Mrs. Frank 
Leslie, then sole proprietor. This 
was about the time that Frank 
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Munsey launched his ten cent 
magazine and Mr. Colver was 
quick to see that radical changes 
were necessary if Leslie’s was to 
be, as he hoped, one of the lead- 
ing popular magazines. Frank 
Leslie had built up a big circula- 
tion by the lavish use of pictures 
and by selling the magazine at 
what was in his day a low price— 
twenty-five cents. But times had 
changed. Other magazines had 
come into being that were print- 
ing as many and better pictures 
than Leslie’s and selling at the 
same price. Mr. Colver talked 
with Mrs. Leslie and _ talked 
plainly. No one appreciated more 
than he the genius of Frank 
Leslie, but he knew that a 
magazine could not live and 
thrive on past traditions. A new 
generation had grown up with 
new ideals—new desires. The 
Leslie policy had been successful 
in its day but its day, Mr. Colver 
realized, was over. Mrs. Leslie 
agreed to the formation of a stock 
company and she and Mr. Colver 
divided the ownership equally be- 
tween them. This was in 1808. 
Three years later Mr. Colver se- 
cured a controlling interest in the 
company, and in 1903 Mrs. Leslie 
disposed of her remaining shares, 
leaving Mr. Colver and the young 
men that he had gathered around 
him in full control. 

The reduction of the subscrip- 
tion price from twenty-five cents 
to ten cents a copy in 1898 was 
Mr. Colver’s first move after the 
formation of the stock company. 
Then he set to work to raise the 
literary standard of the magazine. 
A Boston man, Mr. Ellery Sedg- 
wick, was offered and accepted 
the office of editor, and it was not 
long before the work of well- 
known authors began to appear 
in Leslie’s Monthly. Even so cri- 
tical a paper as the New York 
Evening Post noted the change 
approvingly. “For some time 
past (said the Post) Leslie’s 
Monthly has shown evidence of 
careful editorial management, and 
an endeavor to furnish material 
which appeals to thoughtful read- 
ers. Not only is the fiction clever 
and entertaining but the special 


articles are timely and well 
written,” 


AN ADVERTISING MAN WHO BE- 
LIEVES IN ADVERTISING, 


The part that advertising has 
played in building up the circula- 
tion of the magazine is best told 
in Mr. Colver’s own words: “I 
have always been (said Mr. 
Colver) a firm believer in adver- 
tising. As an advertising solici- 
tor I talked up the advantages of 
advertising to others, and when 
the time came when I was free to 
act in accordance with my own 
belief I took the medicine that I 
had recommended myself. I real- 
ized that it was not enough that 
the magazine had been remodeled 
and so chauged in character that 
it was practically a new maga- 
zine; the public had to be made 
aware of the change. The editor- 
ial staff had done its part and I 
felt that it was up to the busi- 
ness managers to back up the good 
work the editurs had done with 
good, strong advertisements. Dur- 
ing the fall and winter of 1901-02 
we spent between $70,000 and 
$80,000 in newspaper and magazine 
advertising, and as a result added 
72,500 new subscribers to our list. 
This gain was solely on the 
merits of the magazine; we did 
not offer a single premium of any 
kind. Generous appropriations for 
advertising have been made from 
year to year ever since. Durin 
the past three years we have use 
large space in the daily papers 
and periodicals of national cir- 
culation and have succeeded in 
building up a circulation of 300,- 
ooo copies monthly. Since 1902 
we have _ furnished Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory 
with a detailed statement of our 
circulation every year. We be- 
lieve in the “open door” policy 
and our books and _ subscription 
lists are open to the inspection of 
anyone interested in verifying the 
truth of our circulation  state- 
ments. Fully one-half of the 
300,000 people that read Leslie’s 
every month are regular paid-in- 
advance subscribers. Our maga- 
zine has, I believe, a larger pro- 
portion of paid-in-advance sub- 
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scribers than any other $1 maga- 

zine of its class.” 

WHY “LESLIE’S MONTHLY” IS TO BE 
RE-NAMED. 


Speaking of the change in the 
name of the magazine Mr. Colver 
said: “For some time past we 
have felt that a new name was de- 
sirable. The name Leslie is asso- 
ciated in the minds of many peo- 
ple with a class of reading matter 
that is no longer typical of our 
magazine. Mrs. Leslie is no 
longer connected with the com- 
pany, and my associates and my- 
self feel that now that the work 
of re-making the magazine has 
been accomplished we ought to 
adopt a title more truly descrip- 
tive of the publication as it is 
to-day. American Illustrated 
Magazine describes it accurately. 
It stands for what we are; Leslie 
stands for something that we are 
not. Moreover there is another 
publication published by another 
company that bears the name of 
Leslie—Leslie’s Weekly, owned by 


the same company that publishes 
Judge. We want to sail under 
our own flag—and beginning with 
the September number we will. 
The title selected—American II- 
lustrated Magazine—reflects the 
present character and policy of 
our publication, and when the first 
number is issued under the new 
name we believe that people will 
more readily realize that we have 
cut loose from past traditions, and 
that ours is a magazine for Amer- 
ican men and women of to-day.” 
The name of the company which 
will publish the American IIlus- 
trated Magazine will be the 
Colver Publishing House. Mr. 
Colver is president of the com- 
pany. The other officers are: Mr. 
Charles D. Spaulding, vice- 
president; Mr. Robert Cade Wil- 
son, secretary; Mr. Metz B. 
Hayes, assistant secretary; and 
Mr. William Morrow, treasurer 
and assistant editor. Mr. Ellery 
Sedgwick continues as editor and 
Mr. Julius G. Sommer as art 
manager. CHas. L. BENJAMIN. 








A Long Ways From Home. 


Among the orders received in June was one 
from a London customer, requesting me to 
make up a consignment of inks for Bangkok, 
India, with instructions to have the goods same 
as last. I am now shipping ink regularly to 
customers in Calcutta, Bombay, Bangkok and 
British India, and every order seems to be a 
duplicate of the previous one, even to the in- 


structions ‘‘Same as last.” 
order, and if the purchaser feels disappointed 
at his bargain, I refund the money and reim- 
burse him for all transportation charges. Send 
for my price list and compare it with my com- 
petitors’ prices for inks on credit. 


All I ask is a trial 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


17 Spruce Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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NOTES. 


A SMALL hooklet about Nuvida spring 
water, from the California Minera: 
Water Co., San Diego, Cal., gives a 
description of its medicinal and tonic 
uses in brief space, with commendatory 
letters. 

NEwSPAPER clippings describing fly- 
wheel accidents are used as the basis 
of aseries of folders to call attention 
to the Monarch Engine Stop, made by 
the Consolidated Engine-Stop Co., 101 
Broadway, New York. 


A FoLtper from the Niagara Paper 
Mills, Lockport, N. Y., shows eight 
samples of moderate priced cover pa- 
pers which are recommended for their 
easy printing qualities. These papers 
are made in eighty shades. 


Two neat shoe booklets come from 
the Lotus Shoe Makers, Ltd., Staf- 
ford, England. One describes late 
modes for men and the other is a 
woman’s shoe book. Both have brief 
introductory essays on style and fit. 


Tue Great Northern issues from its 
St. Paul office a fine booklet entitled 
“A Camera Journey to the Lewis & 
Clark Centennial,” describing briefly 
the exposition and giving an account 
of the trip across the country to reach 
it. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER of enterprise has 
located in one of the thoroughfares 
near the City Hall and has hung out 
a sign stating that he will make twenty- 
four tintvpes for 25 cents with “use 
of moustache, side whiskers and high 
hat free.”—Sun. 


Tue Woman’s Welfare Magazine, 
published by the Woman’s Century 
Club at the National Cash Register 
Works, Dayton, Ohio, offers nominal 
cash prizes for articles upon the prob- 
lems of women wage earners. Only 
workers are eligible to compete. 


A BOOKLET on trading stamps from 
the Samuel E. Ramseyer Co., New 
York and Boston, presents a good deal 
of matter favorable to their idea, and 
outlines methods of using them to stim- 
ulate retail business. This company 
makes a practice of installing stamps 
with a promotion system, charging a 
percentage of increased trade above a 
certain figure. 


On prominent buildings for which it 


has contracts, the New York Edison 
Company puts incandescent signs dur- 
ing construction, informing the pub ic 
that “Light, power and elevators to be 
supplied by the New York Edison Com- 
pany.” This is an effective variation 
of an old custom. People see the 
signs at night who would never see 
them in daylight hours. 


“Spratt’s Dog Culture” is a hand- 
book for dog-lovers, published by the 
Spratt’s Patent (America) Limited, 
Newark, N. J. It deals with diet, dis- 
eases, treatment, management, groom- 
ing, washing, exercise, etc., and has a 
chapter on cats, with a glossary of 
dog terms. This book serves as a 
catalogue of dog supplies and an ad- 
vertisement for Spratt’s Dog Biscuit. 
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“SHootinc and Fishing along the 
line of the Great Northern” is a new 
guide published by that railroad, list- 
ing places all the way from Duluth to 
Vancouver. Game laws of every State 
touched by the iine are printed, with 
much other detailed information. An 
exceedingly clever map has been made 
for the book, the Great Northern’s 
long track across the upper half of the 
Continent serving as the vertebra in a 
gigantic fish. It’s hard to make it any 
plainer than that. This map ought to 
be printed in magazine advertising. 





Advertisements. 


All advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost 
twenty cents a line for each insertion. $10.40 a 
line eras: Five per cent discount may be 
deducted if paid for in adrance of jz ubli 
cation and ten percent on yearly contract 

id wholly in advance of first publication 

y Typeand cuts may be used without 
ertra charge. but if a specified tion is 
asked for an «adrertisement. and granted, 
double price will be demanded. 


WANTS. 


Ts sworn average daily circulation of the 
Hornelisville. N. Y., MORNING TimEs for the 
past 10 months 1s 4,369 copies. 


AP Gouicitor wanted on trade journal for 
Ohio, Michigan, Pittsburg and Buffalo. 
“ STEAMFIELD,” Printers’ Ink. 


7 ANTKD--Salesmen to handle our line of 
Advertisi: g Novelties and Badges. Comm. 
8T. LOUIS BUTTON CO.. St. Louis, M 


‘THE circulation of the New York World. 

morning edition, exceeds tuat of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


post ‘NS open for competent newspaper 
workers in 1 Copertments. Write for 
booklet. FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN’S EX- 
CHANGE, 368 Main St.. Springfield, Mass. 
ONCERNING TY ?K—A Cyclopedia of Fvery- 
\/ day Information for the Non-Printer Adver- 
tising Man; get “typewise’’; 64 pp., 50c. postpaid; 
ag’ts wanted. A.8. CARNELL, 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 


ANTED IMMEDIATELY! THE SERVICES 

OF A FiRST-CLASS CATALOGUE MAN. 
ADDRESS INDEX DEPARTMENT, THE ARCHI- 
fone RECORD, 14-16 VESEY 8T., NEW 


,EWSPAPER WANTED--Experienced news- 
paper man, editor, desires to purchase 
small daily and weekly newspaper in one of the 
= States. Address * PAPER,” care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


A DVERTISING MAN wants position either as 
ad manager or assistant. Good, practical 
experience in town of 5.000; just looking for 
larger proposition. Address “AD MANAGER,” 
care Printers’ Ink. 


V ANTED—Experienced medical mail-order 

man, capable of putting a new Consump- 
tion remedy on a profit-paying basis. Give par- 
ticulars and proposition in first letter. CONDOR 
CURE CO., Angeles, Ca’ 


VERY ADVERTISEK and mail-order dealer 
shouid read THE WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad 
vertiser’s magazine. Largest circulation of any 
advertising journal in America. Sample copy 
free. THK WESTERN MONTHLY, 815 Granu 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


W4ntED-A capable. experienced advertis 
ing writer; one experienced in agricultu- 
adgertising and advertising 
Send particulars as 


ral or mail-order 
agency work is preferred. 
to experience. samples of work, etc. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, Topeka, Kansas. 


Classified Manager 


having entire charge of liner department of 
metropolitan paper and having a record of an 
800¢ gain in less than ten months, would like to 
connect with a pe merce that needs _stimu- 
lating in classified advertising. “G. KF. G..” 

267 Davis Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified co! 
umps of PRINTERS’ INK, the business journal for 
Eg ac ta pe weekly at 10 Spruce St.. 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six wordsto the line. WRINT- 
RRS’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than anv other publication 1n the United States. 


E ARE BRAIN BROKERS—We are under 
contract with many employers to supply 

men for high-grade positions, but we have not 
enough right mi to fll the opportunities now 
on our lists. f73 are capable of filling an 
Executive, Tete Technical or Salesman posi- 
from $1,900 to $5,000 a year, write 
for plan and booklet telling how we can market 
your ability. Offices in 12 cities. HAPGOODS 
ine.) Brain Brokers, Suite 511, 309 Broadway, 

ew Yor 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 
ify for reaay positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from leading concerns every- 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 place, another 
and any numvter earn $1,500. The best 
clothing adwriter in New York’ owes his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 
mand ra: 
GEO! 
mess Excrt. 


Good Advertising Writer Wanted. 


A Philadelphia agency, handling first-class 
accounts, has an opening for a young or middle- 
aged man who is thoroughly experienced in the 
preparation of retail ——e copy and the 
— ing out of camipelens 

Only a man of leas need apply. and ex- 
rience is absolutely mab sey A man cf suf- 
Reient personality to interest new advertisers 
and to secure data from present clients will be 
given first opportunity. Salary will be arranged 
to keep pace with the worth of the individual. 
State amount des to starton. Send samples 
of work (which will be ea and give full 
particulars. Address ‘* X. Y ’ Printers’ Ink. 
poe sneak tebe ch 

ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
H SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers. 10 Spruce 
e St..New York. Service good and prompt. 

++ -——- - 

POSTAGE STAMPS. 


U 8. or Canadian, ship cod. R_E, ORSER 
e broker, R. 6, 94 Dearborn St., Chicago. nl: 


+> -- 
LETTERS FOR SALE. 
12. o = = from agents and can- 
rs. From Cope eg in 
monthlies. Sell all all o 


r part ; oy low price. In- 
veuipase this. Address SPEC AL,” care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


tion, paying 


DOWELL Advertising and Busi- 
Be Temple Court. New York. 





TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


Perevarey done at low rates 
H. FITCH, Sac City, Iowa. 


ee 
POST CARDS. 


ALF TOURS s ome from photoera raphe ot be ho- 


itable f rintin bo Ali rine 
Bu! le L ti = tea 80 
° ng samples furnished. 


Prices 
BrANDARD. 61 Ann st) N.Y. 
—_+oe—_—_—_——— 
MAILING MACHINES. 


=. DICK ag thy pallee. 
uickest. 12. VAL 
Mfr., Mtr Ins Vermont Bt. 8t., eeitalo, x Y. 
a 
COIN CARDS, 
$3 Less tor more any sige 
0 THE COIN WRAPPER (O.. Detroit. Mic 


1 9000 2c. Si te Se Co., Ft. Madi at 5 


lightest 
INE, 


4t 


FOR SALE. 
Fok SALE—Chalk_ Plate Engraving Outfit, 
cheap. H. L. WESTCOTT, South Butler, 


OR SALE.—Thorne ty pesetaing machine, 8- 
point, in good running order. 
DAMBLY, Skippack §Pa. 

= SAL “yp established household month- 

a0 standing; doing moderate busi- 

ness. 1¥ 5! cash and some advertising space, 

Address “C. A. P.,” Hotel Wychmere, 1800 In- 
diana Ave., Chicago. 

cash will buy circulation depart- 

$5,000 ment of California daily. Net 

profits per month. Hustler can Toa in- 

crease profits. Address * WESTERN OPPOR- 

TUNITY,” care Printers’ Ink. 


ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


Ss EA TTI LI E B € Vest-Pocket Business 


ee 2 a, pp. and 
PAN MMERCIAL 
Ph NTING bon eer Pacine Block, Seattle, Wash. 





TIN BOXES. 


I he! you have an attractive, handy package you 
will sell eoceit go and get better Me ices for 
them. Decorated tin boxes have a rich appear- 
ance, don’t break, are handy, and preserve the 
contents, You can buy in one-half eross lots and 
at very low prices, too. We are the folks who 
make the tim boxes for Cascarets, Huvlers, Vase- 
line, Sanitol. Dr. Charles ge Fcod. New _ 
and, in fact, for most of the “b . gan ins.” But w 
pay, "just as much attention to tue ttle fellows. Mts 
tter send for our new illustrated catalog. It 
contains ote of valuable information, and is 
free. AMERIC. mi STOPPER COMPANY, 3) 
Verona Street, Brookt lyn, N. Y. The largest 
maker of TIN BOXES outside the Trust, 





PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. 


SPECIAL HOUS!.HOLD oe 
Established more than 20 years, 
Has reliable list of subscribers. 
Carries a representative line of atin 
Made net profit Jast year over $4,000, 
Under unprogressive Ode Ecine 920,000 
Hustler should net $10,000, Price $20,000, 
EMERSON P. HARRIS, 
Broker in Publishing Property, 
253 Broadway, New York. 
tor 


8 es AGENCY. 1 Madison Ave., N. ¥. 
Medical! jourval advertising exclusively. 
OLDEN GATE ADVERTISING CO., 3400-3402 
Sixteenth St., San Francisco, Cal. 
HH. % . KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING COM- 
e PANY, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


OgEnas adversionn Agents, 44 Broad 
N.Y. Private wires, m. Vhila, eve 

pe “ 1. IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY 

Handles but one business of a kind. 

925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
ay nigh a2]. | 1895. Los 
ngeles, Californ: . Newspaper, 
magazine. trade paper ioc x 


A Dyentaine.—< ae yearly se.vice for 


If int pry A write for 
Booklet. HOPKINS. CU.. 1 East 42d St., N. Y. 


OUR ADVERTISEMENT - 43 sec for 


the price of one. Investigate. 
ACME AD AGENCY, 448 foveal Av., Bklyn,N.Y. 


A's LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad Street. N. Y. 
=. Advertising Agente. Established 
n. Philadelphia. Advertis- 

ane a kinds placed in every part of the world. 
ARNHART AND SWASEY, San Francisco— 
La agency west of Chicago; employ 60 
people; save advertisers by advising judiciously 
newspapers, billboards, walls walls. cars, distributing. 
. D®nvitin this advertising field. It is most 
Eda Bag Mos adv nd eo to qeediume, 


BARTS ADVERTISING Waexcy, Ltd., Mon- 
rea 
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CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALKER*S’ MAGAZINE. Circa- 
lation 17,500(\@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 














ILLUSTRATORS. 
se pt) A brainy business-bringing 
On4 idea from the breezy west 
“nuastg 


—) Introduce them in your 
ethesults. “follow-up” and notice in- 
creased returns. _ Write on your office 
Stati y mo and particulars. 

WARD & DELAY, 

(Originators of Illustrated Letters 

40 Dearborn St.. Chieago, Ill. 








PRINTERS. 
ow Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Neo., for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 


Wp print catalogues, booklets. circulars, adv. 
tter—all kinds. \ rite for —., — 
BLAIR PTG. Co., 514 Main St.. Cincinnats, 





ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


DVERTISERS !—Trial 30-word ad,6 mos., 25c 
INLAND KEVIEW, Akron, Ohio. 


HE Brg, Danville, Va. Or boo Only evening paper in 
i field. Average circ’n 2,9. Rates low 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE. Newmarket, N.J. A 
postal card request will bring sample copy. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE Circu- 
lation 17,500 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


HE EVANGEL. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Thirteenth year; 20c. agate line. 


NY person advertuusing in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $16 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive tne paper for one year 


‘TWENTY grocers distribute food products to 
,000 consumers in a _— oy ~——— 
County, Ohio. The RECORD 2 
of them. Only daily One ie appropriat on cay 
necessary. Send for rate ca: 


a a CHATTANOOGA PRESS, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., 92.152 circulation guaran- 
proven; 350,000 readers. edium 

South for mail-oraer and general advertising. 
Rate, 15 cents a line for keyed ads. No proof, no 
pay. 





> -—___——__. 


PAPER. 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
45 Beekman St.. New York Cit 
Coated papers a specialty. — 3 Perfect 
White for high, grade catalogu: 
SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York 


ADWRITING. 


OHN CUTLER, W a ad OF ADVERTISING. 
Box 2312, Boston, Mass. 





lt ee WRITER, Large Agency, 


will write advertisements after 
hours at special rates. “ee A 
n. “SALES,” b. O. Box 672, N. Y. 











PRINTING. 


RINTING— Envelopes, Bill Billheads, Tags, Cards 
and ap nage $1.30 per 1,000 up. Get our 
prices for other w: 
MERIT PRESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 
paclagd cea Ic tancaamsta 


CEDAR CHESTS. 


N OTH-PROOF Cedar Chests—Made of fragrant 
BS red cedar and yoy 4 proof 
Prices low. Send for booklet. 

DMONT. FURNING RE CO. Statenvilles N.C, 





DISTRIBUT. UTING 


_peeaeeree estimate estimate made f free for any 
advertiser who is ivterested in securing an 
ee house-to- house distribution in the South- 
; same towns which we cover four 
times a year for the Peruvna Drug Mfg. Co., 
which contract is now in its fifth year. b ine 
CHAS. BERNARD, Savannah, Ga.. or Tribun 
Building, Chicago. 





PREMIUMS, 
Rasse .Z goods al trade builders. R A 


publishers a others from ‘the foremost aoe 
and wholesale ceaiers in tm J and kindred 
lines. 500-page list price illustrated catalogue, 
eR TS annually, 33d issue now ready; tree. 

F. MYERS CO.. 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


4 DDRESSING M. MACHINES. 


I Ne ys MACHINES—No type used in 
the Wallace stencil aaaressing machine. A 

card index s en of addressing used by the 
ers throughout the country. Send 

culars. We do addressing at low rates. 

WALLACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York. 

1310 Pontiac Blig., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ts STANDARD AUTO AUTO ADDRESSER is a high 
speed addressing hine, run by motor or 
oot power. System embodies card index idea. 
Prints Mager oe card used errors im- 
80- 


mpie. Cor 
icited. 
B. F. JOLINE & CO., 
123 Liberty St., New York. 














BOOKS. 
Pere. ys Pog yr: 


e-Mark erts, Washington, D. 
Tistablished 1 


ELECTROTYPERS 


W E make the electrotypes for * INK. 
We dothe ype Tor some of the 
langest adverene in the cou Write us 7. 
rices BSTER, CRAW ¥OR ‘& CALDER 45 
Rose 8 8t., ee York, 


. book mailed 
Me mt and 


——_+o+ —__—_—_ 
HALF-TONES. 


a copper r half-tones, |-col.. $1; larger 
THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING C cO., Youngstown. Ohio. 


EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 
2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered when cash “accompanies the order. 
Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO.. Knoxville, Tenn. 


iE ip tees -TONE or line productions, 10 square 
inches or smaller, delivered prepaid, 75c.; 
6 or more, 50c. each, Cash t Ail 
newspaper screens. Service day and pices 
Write for circulars. Keferences furnished. 
Newspaper process-engraver. PF. O. Box 815. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





> 
DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 


po maggie illustrating, engrossing, illumi- 
nating, ergraving, lit ogra: hing, art print- 
ing. THE icIN LEY STUDI. Bway, N. Y. 


ee 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


HAT’S all we — on B petocs are right. 
Sample sets and in request est. 
STANDARD IND x CARD. COMPANY. 

Rittenhouse Bldg., Phila. 








SUPPLIES. 
D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St., New York, sell more m 
azine cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 
trade. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 
ae 


PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Cirea- 
lation 17,500 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
H. K, ge tel 


Inexpensive adoortias Oe brings results. 
Address him, 2421 ith St, Philadelphia. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING. 
Our service will make your advertisement or 
ad booklet a paying investment. Do you want 


LE, 
1 760 Gramrey. Flatiron Flatiron Building, New York. 
| PERHAPS 
recent circular of mine, treating of the 
teesbee of the “ Follow-Up Letter,” might 
rest you APL If wot will gladly mail you a copy 
ae a. FRANCIS LM MAULE, é 402 Sansom St., Phila. 


Os that advertise 


ERNEST C WHITE 
LIBERTY NY 








Some originality; more conviction. 


BUSINESS LETTERS. 

I write “ follow- “up,” letters that are not a 
bit like some that only “rile” me. Why should 
aman who -~ not promptly pononeSs to your 
first effort at interest: rerna him be 
with a “ Why. -in-the-blankety- “blank” Zid don’t you 
ones me your order—letter?! Your only hope of 

ocuring the further consideration of an in- 

differe: a ee lies in a tactful. self- 

presentation of logical reasons for 

roy claim That it would pay him to look ‘ou 

From t any client can furnish I 

ain Ler —_* to pave him a satisfactory docu- 
I Bre neral business letters. 

No. 46. FRARCIST. AULE, 402 Sansom St., Phila 


TRADE JOURNALS. 


ARDWARF DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,500 (O@). 253 Broadway. New York. 


66 R41 ESTATE.” Amsterdam. N. ¥., circu- 

jation 3.000, for real estate dealers and 

owners; $1 a year; names of buyers each month. 
———_~1or""" 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


Ace wanted to sell ad novelties, 2% com. 
3 samples, 10c _S.C. KE! C. KENYON, Owego, N. Y. 
RITE for sample and pri and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ad 
‘ore the housewife and business man, T 
WHITE ay & HOAG Cu., Newark, N. J. 
n oll large cities. 


ie. Barometers. iy canbe 


maiied in 6}¢ envelope, stage. $25 
1.000. inclu imprint x. “Send. 10e; - for sample. 


FINK & SUN, oth, a 








pence nt 
IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 
) bg 4 Zypewritten Le 06, “Small a Quan 


tities at & 65c.; 
300, $1.25 ; 500, $1. Write rh, Dookiet 


and specimens, HOPKINS CO., 1} HOPRING € CO., 1 E. 42d 8t.,N. Y. 


DOUBLE YOUR BUSINESS 


I OFFER my service as a Business Engineer 
fora year. If I succeed in doubling your 
business, you pay me a_ small commission, 
If I fail, you have acquired expensive informa- 
tion and tT hove lost valuable time. 

My booklet—Doubling a Business—wil be 
sent you on request. rite for it on your 
letter-head. The booklet explains in detail 
my original trade-expanding plan. Send for 
this booklet to-day—it is absolutely free. 


ALT. F. CLARK, General Mer., 
Tue BARNARD SYSTEM, Dept. 19, 
87 Nassau St., New York. 











Receivers’ Public Sale. 


U. S.. Circuit Court, April 
Sessions, 1905—No. 15. 


TABARD INN 
PRESS 


No. 1027 Race Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


FRIDAY, JULY 28, 1905 


10 o’clock, A. M. 
On the Premises, 


The Plant Used in 
Publishing the 
“Booklovers 
Magazine,” 


Including 








Type and Job Presses, 
Automatic Feeders, 
Motors, Job Type, 
Composing Room Fix- 
tures, Bindery Machin- 
ery, Cutting Machines, 
Office Furnishings and 
Furniture, Fire Proof 
Safe, etc. 


i@- Catalogues at the Auction 
Store. 
By Order of the Receivers, 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN & CO., 
Auctioneers, 
Freeman Building, 
12th & WALNUT STS., PHILA., PA, 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Festus J. Wape, President. 
MERCANTILE Trust COMPANY, 
Real Estate Department. 

Saint Louis, Juy 7, 1905. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 
Dear Sir—I attach hereto a copy of 
a circular letter exploiting a branch of 
business that is not commonly adver- 
tised. We contemplate sending this 
letter out to a selected list of parties 
whom we consider wou'd probably be 
interested in the proposition. I am a 
regular pupil of the Little Schoo:- 
master, and if the letter enclosed is not 
too long, and you consider it worthy 
of publication, I should be grateful for 
your criticisms. Very truly yours, 
J. L. Sperry, 
Real Estate Dept. 





The letter referred to, which 
is reproduced below, would do 
quite as well for a newspaper ad 
—would make a very good one 
with which to announce the plan 
and policy of the leasing depart- 
ment, after which shorter ads 
might make specific offers, de- 
scribing in a general way the 
property to be let and quoting the 
rental, but not necessarily indi- 
cating its exact location; or giv- 
ing its description, location and 
price as well, if possible. The 
letter is a very good one and pre- 
sumably is employed as an auxil- 
jary to newspaper advertising of 
the same quality. Certainly a 
campaign of advertising for this 
sort of a proposition is not com- 
plete without the newspaper, how- 
ever good the letter may be. 
There is a strong hint in this for 
other trust companies—a side line, 
as it were, that should be handled 
at a nice profit and with but very 
little increase in expense. 





Festus J. Wave, President. 
MERCANTILE Trust COMPANY, 
Saint Louis. 
Capital $3,000,000. Surplus $6.500,000. 
Real Estate Department. 
GENTLEMEN—We want to negotiate 
your leases, 

Our leasing business has grown so 
fast during the past year that we have 
been warranted in creating a fully 








equipped ‘Leasing Department” in con- 
nection with our real estate business. 

It is the exclusive duty of an ex- 
perienced man in charge of this De- 
partment to arrange leases for our 
clients. 

We have at al! times on file an ex- 
tensive list of choice business locations 
for every purpose and at every price. 
If we cannot fill your requirements 
with property now in our charge, then 
we make it our business to find a lo- 
cation that WILL suit you. 

The special forte of our Leasing De- 
partment is the procuring of desirable 
“‘Down-Town” business locations, be- 
cause we handle a great deal of this 
class of property, and our system of 
“facts and figures” keeps us constant- 
ly in touch with the best available 
places. 

If your business has “outgrown” your 
present quarters, or you desire addition- 
al room, we can fill your wants, 

Every lease, regardless of monetary 
importance, will receive the same 
careful and prompt attention. 

If you wish to discuss with us any 
matters pertaining to a lease, drop us 
a line, or telephone, and our represen- 
tative will call. 

Awaiting your commands, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
MERCANTILE Trust Co., 


Leasing Department. 
One From a Bunch of Good Ones, 


First Aid to 
Weak Eyes. 


Glasses, if worn when 
first needed, will save a 
ao of trouble. 

ou may put it off and 
put it off; if the eyes need 
glasses, the sooner you know 
it the better—for both your 
eyes and your pocketbook. 

That which helps you to 
accomplish more is an_ in- 
vestment—not an expense. 
It will require an  invest- 
ment here of $1 up, de- 
pending on your individual 
requirements, selection of 
frames and mountings, to 
fit you with glasses. The 
first cost is the least cost— 
there’s nothing gained in 
delay. Think this over 
carefully — see us_ right 
away. ; 








HUTESON OPTICAL CO. 
213 S. 16th St., Paxton Bik. 
Omaha, 
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A Good Way to Liven Up the Coal 


Business in Summer. 





A Few Prices “Just for Instance” 
Might Have Helped to Confirm that 
Statement About Prices awd Brought 
a Direct Order for Something. From 
the Cambridge Springs (Pa.) News. 





Buying Coal. 
HOW IT IS MADE EASY, 


We are increasing our 
custom each summer, among 
those who call at our offices 
every week, or every other 
week, and buy one ton of 
coal, for which we give a 
receipt marked “To be de- 
livered when requested.” 
The customer gets his coal 
at summer prices; is not 
obliged to pay for it all at 
one time; and the coal is 
ready for delivery in the 
fall, whenever desired. We 
guarantee the best coal and 
invite customers to open ac- 
counts in this manner, 


STAPLES COAL CO., 
Crocker Building, 
Taunton, Mass. 











There Ought to be More of Such Ad- 
vertising as This from the Decatur 
(1ll,) Herald. The Original, Which 
Was Nine and One-half Inches Triple 
Column Was Illustrated with a Half- 
tone Engraving of the Bus and its 
Motive Power and Made a Striking 
Display. 


A Picnic Bus— 
One That Will 
Hold the 
Whole Crowd. 


You are surely going on 
short pleasure trips this 
summer—to the river, to the 
woods or to one of the in- 
numerable places affording 
a day’s sport and recreation, 
within a short distance of 
the city. 

Don’t take the train—how 
much better it would be to 
make the trip in Shearer’s 
Picnic Bus. 

The vehicle has just been 
put into commission at 
Shearer’s Livery. It will 
hold from 16 to 18 people 
j comfortably, is built strong- 
; ly and constructed so as to 
assure safe and easy riding 
over rough country roads. 

Inquire for terms. 











ee 


TOM SHEARER, 
335 E. Prairie, 
Decatur, Il, 











Order By Mail. 


Our drug store service is 
so reliable and our prices 
are so reasonable that many 
people who cannot come to 
our store in person send us 
their drug store orders by 
mail. May we serve you in 
this way? 


JAMES LYDELL. 


Prescription Druggist. 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 





A Strong Ad for a Loan Agent, 
an Informative One as Well. 








How To Loan 
Money 


1st—Be absolutely sure 
of the security. 

2d—Be sure of your ab- 
stract and the technical re- 
quirements of the law in 
making all the papers, 

d—Be watchful about 
the renewal of the insurance 
which makes, in City loans, 
the principal part of your 
security—you should have 
tornado insurance also. 

See that the taxes are 
paid each year. 

We consider a farm 
mortgage the best security 
of all loans made. 

We furnish farm mort- 
gages, giving special care to 
complete them. Here the 
land and not the insurance 
ts the basis of security. A 
farm loan is the choicest 
security. 

We wish to state further 
we have all interest pay- 
ments paid at our office, 
this is for the convenience 
of our customers; they have 
no trouble collecting inter- 
est; when the interest is due 
they call at our office and 
get our check. We make no 
charge for collecting inter- 
est. 

Your money intrusted to 
our care will have all thes 
points carefully attended to. 

We never had a fore- 
closure, nor a loss of any 
kind on any of our loans, 
(over 20 years’ loaning). 
Can we be of service to 
you. We have now some 
choice six per cent mort- 
gages for sale. 


L. D. MILLER & CO. 
431 Main Street, 





Racine, Wis. 











| 
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It is truly astonishing what 
foolish things men will do in 
the name of advertising, who 
in other matters exercise the best 
of judgment—how they will hitch 
words together in all sorts of 
ridiculous combinations and print 
them just because they happen to 
be euphonious or otherwise agree- 
able. I'll wager a week’s lunch 
money against a plugged nickel 
that no one connected with the 
Geo. H. Baker Co., 956 to 958 
State St, New Haven Conn., 
would ever think of saying in 
sober earnest that “Always here 
you find dimes doing dollars’ 
duty,” yet that is precisely what 
that firm says, immediately under 
its name at the head of a ten- 
inch single column ad in the New 
Haven Register for Sunday, July 
16, 1905. To be consistent and 
“make good” the fifty cent wash 
boiler advertised under “special 
for this week only” at 29 cents, 


should be sold at five cents, and] 


so on throughout the list of cut 
prices which are printed in this 
otherwise good ad. What earthly 
use can there be in printing state- 
ments that nobody will believe— 
that cannot in the very nature of 
things be true? If you want to 
be believed, print things that peo- 
ple can believe, at least when the 
reasons are given. Exaggeration 
is a dangerous habit—it grows on 
one, and the man or the business 
that doesn’t cut it out right from 
the start is taking great chances 
at becoming a cheerful, habitual, 
continuous and conscienceless liar. 
Don’t make misstatements, even 
though you know that no intelli- 
gent person will believe them or 
that you intended he should. Put 
something in the space that means 
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turn down the gentleman who 
comes along with these high- 
sounding but absolutely empty 
phrases all thought out and may- 
be electrotyped ready for any 
business, and therefore not exactly 
suited to any. 


A Good One for Whiskey, from the 
Manayunk, (Pa.) Review. 








The Trip Away 
From Home 


often does more harm than 
good. The change of cli- 
mate and the change of 
water sometimes mar _ the 
pleasure of the entire out- 
ing. 


Guard against these sud- 
den changes by taking a 
ot of our Pure Kretyur 

~~! along with you. 
It’s e best medicinal 
whiskey on the market to- 
day and used medicinally it 
has no equal. 


MARCUS HAUGH & CO., 
4351-53 Cresson St., 
Manayunk, Pa, 








Another of Bassett’s Good Ads. 





Some Bargains 
In Garden Hose. 


Now is a mighty good 
time to buy garden hose 
for at least two reasons: 

Reason No. 1—This 
weather, coming hot off the 
bat is doing everything up 
brown that doesn’t get its 
daily bath—and some things 
that do. If you want to 
save your lawn or garden 
you must use water. 

Reason No. 2—Our mid- 
summer price reductions are 
in effect and you can buy 
hose cheaper than you could 
last month and cheaper than 
you will next year. And 
the season isn’t half over. 

North Star Hose, 50 ft., 
was $4.50, now $3.98. 

. E. B. Special Hose, 50 
ft., was $5.50, now $4.98. 

Double Diamond Hose, 50 
ft., was $9.00, now $8. 48. 

Nozzle Free with fifty ft. 


THE JOHN E. BASSETT 
& COMPANY, 


754 Chapel St. 320 State St. 
New Haven, Conn. 





something, even if you have to 









































Doe at OS Lean 
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A Good Little Ad, But ‘* Regular Price” 
is Better Than “Value,” Because They 
Do Not Always Mean the Same. 


FOR FRIDAY AND SAT- 
URDAY 
Summer Scarfs 


Value soc. & 75c. at 25¢. 

Generous four-in-hands 
which the tub cannot feaze 
even though they be subject- 
ed to it again and again. 
The materials are imported 
—mercerized French lawn 
and madras in white with 
white figures and_ stripes, 
French natte cloth in white, 
mercerized cheviot in white 
or gray with colored Per- 
sian designs, 


SAKS & COMPANY, 
Broadway, 33d to 34th Sts., 
New York. 














Just to Show the Conception Some 
People Have of Advertising. From 
The Oasis, Nogales, Ariz. 


—— 





“Children,” said a coun- 
try minister, addressing a 
day school, “Why are we 
like flowers? What do we 
have that flowers have?” 


Conveys 








Our Ice Cream 
Soda With 
Crushed Fruit 


with crushed .fruit is just 
about the most deliciously 
satisfying beverage that has 
ever been _ invented. To 
those who like ordinary ice 
cream soda this of ours will 
be_a revelation. 

For one thing we give 
you an extra large portion 
of the finest ice cream in 
each glassful, and instead of 
using ordinary flavors we 
use the pure crushed fruit. 
You cannot imagine any- 
thing that tastes half so 
good. 

After you once try it, 
you'll be sorry you didn’t 
try it before. 


KINNER_ & BENJAMIN, 
ruggists, 
173 Main St., 
Danbury, Conn. 
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the Idea of Something a 
Little Out of the Ordinary in Ice 
Cream Soda. 


I Am Told That This is a Wall Paper 


rt Sie ello a sas Ta DR Sas 


And a small boy in the in- 
fants’ class, whose breath 
smelled of vermifuge, rose 


Ad, but it Might as Readily be For 
Carpets or Coal So Far as One Can 
Judge from the Ad Itself, Which és 


Taken 


up and made reply: 
“Worms?” and the minister 
crept under the pulpit to 


hide his emotion. The 
Southwestern Commercial 
Co.’s rocery department 


is the cleanest in town; no 
parasites allowed. Call in 
and see for yourself. 











A Good Suggestion and a Timely One. 
From the New Haven (Comn.) 
Register. 


Raffia. 


Take a pound or two with 
you when you go on your 
vacation. t is excellent 
=“ work at home too. 
Ve import quantities every 
year, and offer the natural 
color raffia at 20 cents. per 
lb. or any fast color in 
various shades at 10 cents a | _ 
roll or 60 cents a pound. 

Headquarters for Bird 
Supplies and Cut Flowers. 
Palm and Floral Decora- 
tions a Specialty. 

FRANK S. PLATT CO. 
350-352 State St., 
New Haven, Conn, 




















Sunday © 
Afternoon the 
SocialGathering 


of friends and family is 
generally in the front room 
of the house. Where such 
gatherings are frequent how 
should this room be treated? 
Cheerfulness is the first 
suggestion, is it not? There- 
fore brightness is an ele- 
ment generally desirable in 
the furnishings. A_ grate 
fire is especially good; 
neither daintiness nor state- 
liness is best; but rich 
colors, bright and warm, on 
the walls and on the floor; 
not cheap and gaudy, not 
necessarily gay; but cer- 
tainly not dull or even 
sober; especially not cold. 
We can best illustrate what 
we mean by an exhibition in 
our display room. 


B. COWELL, 


211 South Adams Street. 
Peoria, Ill. 











from the Peoria (Iil.) Star. 





«¥ 
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The Advertiser, or the Agent, 


who is going to prepare lists and estimates 
for the Fall campaign will find Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Directory for 1905 
a mighty handy, practical and economical 
assistant. Over 23,000 newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals revised to date. 
If you estimate with Rowell’s Directory, 


you estimate on the safe side. {Send in 
your order NOW. 4 Every advertising 
agent—every advertiser who spends as 
much as five hundred dollars a year in 
general advertising—every maker of ma- 
terial and supplies used in a publisher’s 
office—and every firm who has occasional 
use for a partial or a complete list of news- 
papers, class papers and magazines pub- 
lished in the United States or Canada— 
ought to buy a copy of this Directory. 

A descriptive booklet of the Directory 
will be mailed upon request. 








Cloth and gold; over 1,500 pages. $10 net cash, sent carriage 
paid upon receipt of price. 


(Recognized Advertising Agents and Book dealers are entitled to a trade 
discount of 15 per cent.) 


SEND ORDER AND IMMAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
LANCE ITA T EE SORTED EI ceueeamehebatneteentnnitendl 





CHAS. J. ZINGG, Manager, 


The Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, 





so Spruce Street (up stairs), NEW YORK CITY. 





